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CHAPTER  I. 

BEHIND      THE      VEIL. 

A  CITY,  large  and  magnificent.  It  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  an  exquisite  valley, 
through  which  flows  a  river  of  sparkling 
clear  waters,  fringed  on  either  side  by 
glorious  palms,  ferns,  and  tangled  greenery. 
Birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  fly  from  tree 
to  tree.  Arches,  composed  of  aromatic 
trees,  or  of  trailing  flowers,  connect  the 
houses  which  are  built  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  hills  of  dazzling  and  yet  restful 
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Laro^e  briclo:es  cross  the  river  at  intervals 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
The  brido'es  remind  one  of  some  long- 
forgotten  fairy-tale  of  eastern  magnificence. 
They  seem  to  be  formed  of  precious 
stones ;  jasper,  sapphire,  crystal,  and 
emerald,  and  paved  with  glittering  stars  of 
gold.  Large  gates  stand  always  open  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bridges  on  either  side, 
and  flowers  entwine  the  pillars  of  these 
gates,  which  are  formed  of  ccstly  marbles. 

Crossing  one  of  these  bridges  to  the 
further  side  of  the  citv,  fountains  of  water 
spring  up  in  great  profusion.  Hound  these 
fountains  grow  fragrant  flowers  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  which  lend  their  varied  scents 
and  aromatic  properties  to  the  refreshing 
fountain  water.  Jewelled  drinkino:  vessels 
lie  around  the  fountain's  edge  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  require  refreshment- 
Marvellous  to  relate,  no  chains  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  these  goblets  from  the 
passing  thief ! 
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"We  must  indeed  be  in  some  strange 
sphere  where  earthly  passions  and  earthly 
greed  hold  no  longer  any  sway !  The 
trees,  the  hills,  the  river,  even  the  magni- 
ficent bridges  might  belong  to  some 
gorgeous  city  of  the  east,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  any  city  upon  earth  where  jewelled 
drinking-vessels  could  be  left  with  safety 
in  the  open  streets  ? 

Animals  are  here  also  ;  birds,  dogs,  and 
horses  in  orreat  numbers.  But  these  ao^ain 
have  surely  some  peculiarity  about  them  ? 
some  dim  reminder  of  our  childhood's  fairy- 
land ?  Each  one  bears  in  front  of  the 
head  a  bright  mark  which  glows  or  pales 
with  a  pulsating  motion  that  suggests  the 
throb  of  some  life-sustaining  power  within. 
In  the  horses,  this  briorht  lio-ht  shines  like 
a  silver  star ;  in  the  birds  it  twinkles  as  a 
fine  small  diamond. 

Moreover,  this  is  no  city  of  the  dead. 
People  pass  to  and  fro,  some  tall  and  com- 
manding in  stature,  others  small  and  even 
dwarf-like  in  height,  but  of  perfect  propor- 
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tions.  Some  are  resting  and  gazing  Avitli 
delighted  eyes  upon  the  vision  of  beauty 
before  them,  others  are  hurrying  on,  evi- 
dently with  some  important  work  in  hand, 
but  all  seem  to  have  time  for  a  kindly 
greeting  to  one  another  as  they  pass. 

High  up  on  the  mountain  side,  overlook- 
ing the  city,  are  carpets  of  glowing  grass 
and  beds  of  every  shade  of  heather,  soft 
and  yielding  to  the  touch — pure  white, 
deep  crimson,  creamy  yellow,  and  tender 
pink.  On  one  such  heather-bed  lay  a 
reclining  form,  wrapped  in  some  soft 
white  garment,  w^hilst  over  her  leaned,  in 
loving  welcome  and  anxious  care,  ano- 
ther and  more  radiant  form,  clad  also  in 
soft,  clinging  draperies,  but  of  faint  rose- 
colour. 

'  Dorothy,  my  darling  child !  are  you 
rested  somewhat?  I  am  your  mother, 
dear  one.     Have  no  fear.     It  was  arrano^ed 

o 

that  I  should  meet  you  alone  when  you 
passed  over,  to  teach  you  somewhat  of  the 
ways  of  this  new  sphere,  lest  you  should 
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feel   strange   and    lonely    here    on    your 
arrival  from  the  earth  plane.' 

^My  mother!  You?  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Where  am  I?  "What^  dark  and 
terrible  river  did  I  cross  in  my  dream? 
My  mother  is  dead — she  whom  I  always 
called  mother.  She  died  some  years  ago. 
Besides,  you  are  not  she.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  must  have  known  you  some- 
where, years  and  years  ago.  I  have  no 
fear  with  you — naught  seems  strange  and 
unfamiliar.  Yet  I  know  not  where  I  am, 
nor  whom  you  may  be,  madam.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  very,  very  ill. 
They  told  me  I  must  die,  I  think.  And  I 
felt  no  fear — only  so  very,  very  tired.  It 
seemed  a  happiness  to  sink  to  rest  at  last. 
I  have  had  so  much  to  be  thankful  for — 
so  much  love  in  my  life ;  but  I  was  tired 
and  glad  to  go  to  sleep.  And  now  I  know 
not  where  I  am  nor  how  I  came  hither. 
What  is  that  beautiful  city,  glowing  with 
a  crimson  light  beneath  our  feet  ?  It 
seems  like  the  setting  sun,  that  deep  red 
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o'low — but  I   see  no  sun ;'   and  she  lifted 


& 


herself  languidly  from  her  elastic  bed,  then 
sank  down  again  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
pleasure. 

'  Ah  !  it  is  so  good  to  be  here.  What  a 
heavenly  day !  What  delicious  scent  springs 
from  this  bed  of  heather  !  Can  I  stay 
here  awhile  longer,  and  will  you  watch  by 
me  as  I  sleep  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  child.  I  am  here  to  guard 
you.  You  have  had  much  trouble  and 
fatigue.  But  all  is  over  now.  I  will  tell 
you  more  when  you  wake  up  refreshed  and 
strengthened.  Rest  now,  my  darling  one, 
your  mother  watches  by  your  side !'  and 
she  pressed  a  loving  kiss  upon  the  brow  of 
the  tired  woman,  who  half-turned  to  meet 
the  caress,  but  was  soon  once  more  in 
peaceful  slumber. 

It  might  have  been  minutes  or  hours 
that  passed ;  for,  contrary  to  nature  as  ive 
know  her,  the  light  which  had  waned  and 
seemed  shaded  for  a  time  burst  forth  again 
suddenly   in    a   blaze   of  glory,    and    the 
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sleeper,  thoroughly  awake  now,  sprang 
from  her  flowery  couch,  and,  looking  down 
upon  the  glowing  city,  burst  into  a  low 
cry  of  admiration  and  awe. 

'  Oh,  how  beautiful!  I  never  saw  such  a 
scene  in  all  my  life.  How^  the  deep  rose- 
light  glows  and  throbs  over  the  heart  of 
the  city !  Now  I  feel  so  strong,  so  happy, 
as  if  I  could  never  be  w^eak  or  tired  again. 
Oh,  let  us  go  hence  and  see  somewhat 
more  of  this  glorious  place!  But  tell  me 
first,  I  pray  you,  where  are  w^e  ?  "What 
corner  of  the  earth  can  be  so  fair  as  this  ? 
All  my  life  long  I  have  yearned  to  travel, 
to  see  far  distant  countries  of  which  I  have 
read  so  often,  but  I  never  dreamed  that 
they  could  be  so  fair.' 

Her  companion  looked  upon  her  with  a 
fond,  indulgent  smile,  evidently  delighted 
that  the  scene  should  have  roused  such 
enthusiastic  enjoyment  in  Dorothy's  spirit. 

'  No,  my  child — you  are  right.  Earth 
holds  no  such  glory  as  this,  beautiful  as 
many  parts  of  that  planet  are,  it  must  be 
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confessed.  Do  not  fear,  my  darling, — there 
is  nothing  to  trouble  you — you  are  with 
your  own  mother,  but  the  old  life  is  over. 
You  have  left  the  sad  sorrowful  earth. 
You  are  in  another  planet,  one  flir  more 
beautiful  and  far  more  joyous — the  planet 
Ares.' 

For  a  moment,  Dorothy's  face  of  radiant 
delight  clouded  over,  and  she  gave  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  of  surprise  and 
almost  dismav,  clins^ino^  to  her  mother's 
hand  as  though  she  must  have  some  tan- 
gible proof  that  the  world  of  matter  had 
not  entirely  slipped  from  her  senses. 

'Left  the  earth?  passed  over  ?  Oh,  mother, 
tell  me — am  1  dead  T 

'  My  darling,  no — you  are  alive  !  Alive  for 
evermore!  Do  you  not  feel  the  new  strong 
life  flowing  through  your  veins, — throb- 
bing at  your  heart?  But  do  not  think  over 
these  matters  any  more  at  present.  You  are 
feeling  strong  and  refreshed  now.  You 
said  you  would  see  more  of  this  beautiful 
country,  and  I  am  allowed   to  take  you 
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whither    you     will    go — where    shall    we 
begin  ?' 

'  Oh,  mother, — if  I  am  to  call  you  so 
— it  all  seems  so  new  and  strange.  Take 
me  where  you  will — you  know  best — 
only  let  me  find  out  these  new  wonders 
by  degrees — I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear 
much  more  at  first  than  this  new  sense  of 
freedom  and  enjoyment.  Is  there  then  no 
pain,  no  suffering  in  this  blessed  land?' 

'  Yes,  my  child  !  there  are  both  to  some 
degree,  but  so  far,  far  less  than  in  the  trou- 
blous life  on  earth.  The  rest  and  peace 
here  are  a  blessed  release  from  the  pains 
and  weariness  of  the  Sorrowful  Star — but 
all  may  not  stay  here.  We  gain  fresh 
courage  and  strength,  and  then  some  of  us 
return  to  the  sadder  life.  It  has  its  com- 
pensations— grand,  grand  compensations  for 
those  who  have  the  strength  to  go  back.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  seemed  about 
to  say  something  further  on  the  subject ; 
then  apparently  changed  her  intention  and 
continued,  in  a  brighter  tone. 
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'  But  these  are  all  deep  subjects  Avhich 
will  be  taught  you  by  degrees.  We  are 
all  taught  here  in  proportion  to  our 
powers ;  there  is  time  for  everything — or 
rather  there  is  no  '•  time."  That  is  but  a 
shadow  of  the  earth  life  that  does  not  fall 
"upon  us  here. 

'  Perhaps,  dear  one,  it  will  interest  you 
most  of  all  to  come  with  me  first  to  that 
portion  of  the  city  (the  city  of  love,  it  is 
called)  where  the  more  earth-bound  spirits 
are  first  received,  those  who  have  had  little 
spiritual  opportunity,  or  alas !  have  made 
but  little  use  of  it,  during  the  earth  life 
from  which  they  pass. 

'  There  are  many  grades  of  progress  on 
Ares.  There  are  fine  halls  of  learning,  as 
you  will  see,  colleges  for  the  advanced  study 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  the 
earthly  colleges  and  universities  were  but 
as  preparatory  schools.  No  one  is  taught 
here  beyond  his  capacity  for  receiving 
knowledge  and  assimilating  it.  There  is 
no  system  of  "  cramming  "  in  Ares.' 
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Dorothy's  motlier  brought  out  the  little 
bit  of  earth  slang  with  a  humorous  look. 
There  was  a  curious,  halting  way  of  fram- 
ing her  sentences  which  made  them  sound 
very  impressive  and  what  we,  on  earth, 
should  call  '  piquante.' 

'  1  have  almost  forgotten  the  old  earth 
language,'  she  said,  as  Dorothy  looked  up 
with  some  surprise.  '  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  recall  it,  somewhat  like  speaking  a 
foreign  language  which  we  have  left  alone 
for  years.  But  those  whose  mission  it  is 
to  receive  the  spirits  from  earth  continu- 
ally, are  far  more  fluent. 

'  We  always  speak  to  the  new  arrivals  in 
the  old  language  until  they  have  learned 
the  far  more  easy  spirit  communication. 
But  I  know  what  that  word  means,'  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  pretty  triumph.  '  I 
heard  a  poor,  tired  spirit  say  it  lately.  He 
had  passed  over  to  us  after  brain  fever,  I 
think.  I  don't  remember  such  a  word 
when  1  lived  upon  earth  ;  but,'  she  con- 
tinued, thoughtfully,  'no  doubt  they  did  the 
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same  thing ;  tried  to  pour  fountains  into 
shallow  glass-bowls,  and  wondered  when 
they  overflowed  and  sometimes  broke 
beneath  the  pressure.  Nothing  of  that 
Mnd  can  happen  here.  But  you  shall 
come  with  me  to  one  of  the  lower  lecture- 
halls.  I  hear  that  a  very  earnest  young 
spirit  is  to  lecture  there  to-day  to  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  forced  to  live  in  the 
shade.' 

As  she  spoke,  Dorothy  was  conscious  of 
a  pleasant,  swift,  gliding  motion.  The 
ground  seemed  to  run  away  from  them  as 
the  hedges  had  done  in  the  old  earth  days 
Avhen  she  had  been  driven  swiftly  past 
them  on  some  country  road.  There  was 
no  effort,  no  placing  of  one  foot  before  the 
other,  no  sense  of  fatigue,  but  they  had 
quickly  descended  into  the  valley  and 
crossed  one  of  the  superb  bridges. 

Here  a  strange  experience  came  to 
Dorothy. 

As  her  feet  rested  on  the  pavement  of 
the  bridge,  new  and  beautiful  ideas  sprang 
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into  her  mind,  so  grand  and  elevating  ;  so 
far  beyond  her  highest  earthly  conceptions 
of  thought  and  imagination  that  she  looked 
quickly  towards  her  mother,  wishing  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  this  marvel.  There 
was,  however,  no  need  of  speech.  Daisy 
understood  her  child's  unspoken  question, 
and  knew  what  was  going  on  in  her  spirit 
experience. 

'  Yes,  dear  one  !  there  are  many  more 
ways  of  teaching  here  than  upon  earth. 
A  tmospheres  teach.  Walls  radiate  out  beauti- 
ful thouo-hts  and  feelins^s  ;  trees  and  stones 
and  shells  have  all  a  lesson  for  the  one 
who  can  listen  aright.  You  are  treading 
now  on  the  beautiful  starry  pavements 
which  are  composed  entirely  of  the  thoughts 
of  God.  As  we  pass  over  them,  they  have 
power  to  stir  within  us  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  which  our  present  spiritual 
progress  is  capable.  Nothing  here  is 
mechanical.,  as  we  used  to  call  it.  All  must 
be  assimilated  and  understood  by  the  in- 
dividual   spirit    to  whom    the    influence 
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comes.  But  we  shall  leave  these  glori- 
ous pavements  far  behind  us,  before  we 
reach  the  hall  to  which  I  would  take  you 
now.' 

As  they  went  on,  the  glorious  rose-light 
seemed  to  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 
when  at  length  they  paused  before  a  plain 
lecture-hall,  built  of  the  wood  of  various 
living  trees  and  open  to  the  skies  above, 
Dorothy  felt  a  chill  pass  over  her,  remind- 
ing her  of  a  cold  east  Avind  on  earth,  and 
she  whispered  to  her  mother,  as  she  pressed 
more  closely  to  her  side, 

'How  cold  it  is  here!  How  can  all 
those  people  sit  in  this  bare,  chilly  hall  to 
listen  to  the  lecture  ?  It  must  be  the  open 
roof  that  makes  it  feel  so  cold  and  comfort- 
less. And  how  dark  it  seems  compared 
with  the  glorious  light  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  city!' 

Her  mother  smiled. 

'My  darling,  you  have  much  yet  to 
learn  !  If  it  were  not  for  that  open  roof 
it  would   be  far  more  chill    and    dreary. 
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Whatever  light  can  come,  streams  through 
that  open  space  from  the  spheres  above — 
but  alas  I  it  is  very  little  !  Spirit-light  is 
not  like  the  sun  of  our  earthly  life  that 
shines  alike  on  all,  the  just  and  the  un- 
just,  the  blind  and  those  who  can  see. 
Spiritual  light  and  warmth  can  only 
come  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  No  other  law  is 
possible  to  spiritual  development.  And 
these  poor  earth-bound  spirits  are  still  in 
darkness  to  a  great  extent.  But  hush, 
darling!  I  must  tell  you  more  of  this 
later.  The  lecturer  is  beginning  to 
speak.' 

On  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the 
hall  stood  a  young  and  radiant  form,  the 
one  spot  of  light  and  warmth  in  all  that 
chill  assembly.  Light  seemed  to  radiate 
from  him  in  mingled  rays  of  purj)le  and 
deep  crimson  shades  (-wisdom  and  love 
combined,  as  Daisy  explained  to  her  listen- 
ing child).  His  face  was  eager  and  earnest, 
and  he  tossed  back  his  clustering,  golden 

VOL  II.  c 
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curls  with  an  impatient  gesture,  as  words 
of  eloquent  appeal  came  in  strong,  telling 
sentences  from  his  hurrying  lips. 

'•  He  is  to  lecture  to-day  upon  a  book 
that  has  lately  made  a  great  stir  on  the 
earth  plane.  Many  of  those  you  see  have 
passed  over  since  it  was  published,  and 
were  much  influenced  by  its  teachings, 
I  hear.  Alas  !  that  is  doubtless  why  this 
portion  of  the  city  is  so  crowded  with 
inmates  at  present.  They  are  those  who 
cannot  reach  the  Christ  sphere  because 
they  know  not  of  Him,  or  have  rejected  Him 
in  His  Divine  aspect.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  book,  whilst  speaking  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  of  the  Divine  Master's 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  character,  denies 
His  own  many  and  most  explicit  assertions 
of  Himself  as  the  manifestation  of  the  God- 
head. Alas !  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude the  holders  of  such  pale  negations 
from  the  heavenly  light  and  warmth  we 
have  just  left  behind  us.' 
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Dorothy  pondered  her  mother's  words, 
and  then  looked  once  more  on  the  scene 
before  her  with  intense  and  sympathetic 
interest. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE  LECTURE  HALL. 


The  hall  was  crowded ;  but  the  people  who 
thronged  it  looked  care-worn  and  sad — 
almost  as  sad,  Dorothy  thought,  as  those  on 
earth  were  wont  to  do.  Some  had  a  down- 
cast, hopeless  expression, as  though  brought 
there  almost  against  their  mil,  and  for  sheer 
want  of  any  other  occupation.  Others 
looked  cynical  and  '  superior.' 

'  They  must  have  been  scientific  men,' 
thought  Dorothy,  in  her  innocence,  '  and 
they  have  not  had  time  yet  to  lose  their 
scientific  look  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.     How  strange  it  must  seem  to 
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them  to  be  sitting  here  to  he  taught!  No 
wonder  they  look  so  much  annoyed  !' 

Others  again  (these  were  few  and  far 
between)  looked  up  at  the  lecturer  with 
trembling  eagerness,  and  seemed  to  hang 
upon  his  very  sentences.  He  spoke  in  the 
earth  language,  but  without  hesitation  or 
difficulty,  having  had  much  practice  in  this 
mission  work  since  he  had  arrived  upon 
the  planet. 

'Let  me  speak  to  you  of  Christ,  my 
brethren,  the  great  Master  of  the  spirit 
world.  Let  me  implore  you  to  put  from 
you  the  old  earthly  shibboleth  of  error,  the 
popular  jargon  about  the  Perfect  Man,  the 
Oreat  Teacher,  the  Magnetic  Healer.  He 
was  all  this  when  on  earth,  but  He  was 
something  far  more.  He  was  the  Infinite 
Essence  of  Divinity  who  for  man's  sake 
became  incarnate.  He  is  now  a  high  and 
visible  celestial  spirit,  the  highest  and 
most  glorious  that  we  can  conceive.  He 
is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  this  and  every 
other  planet  and  heavenly  body.     He  is 
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not  angry  with  those  who  deny  His  Divine 
Essence.  It  is  impossible  for  Deity,  now 
once  more  visible  in  the  glorified  spiritual 
body  (to  those  who  are  blessed  enough  to 
receive  Him),  to  feel  anger  with  blind 
delusion  or  anything  but  loving  pity  for 
it.  But  He  cannot  make  Himself  visible  to 
those  who  thus  reject  Him. 

'  In  this  universe  of  Divine  order,  all  are 
amenable  to  Divine  sj^iritual  law  as  they 
were  on  earth  without  knowing  it.  It  is 
only  that  upon  this  planet  such  laws  work 
in  a  way  that  we  should  have  called  7;%- 
sical  there.  That  is  to  say,  the  results  of 
spiritual  law  are  made  manifest  here. 

'  It  is  from  no  lack  of  love  on  the  part  of 
the  Divine  Master  that  those  who  reject 
Him  must  live  in  this  chill,  dark  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  a  necessity  induced  by  their 
own  action;  but  the  remedy  is  in  all  hands 
— the  divinely-ai^pointed  remedy  of  prayer, 
by  which  alone  (as  the  child  of  faith) 
you,  my  poor  saddened  brothers,  may  rise 
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to  the  purer,  brighter,  and  more  beautiful 
spheres,  lighted  by  the  love  and  forgiveness 
of  God. 

'  God's  word  was  instilled  through  the 
pure  mediumship  of  the  Virgin  mother, 
and  so  took  on  the  grosser  earth  body 
necessary  for  the  sojourn  of  the  Blessed 
Lord  on  earth,  where,  as  you  know,  He 
grew  to  maturity.  The  failure  to  recognize 
this  grand,  Divine  fact  results  in  the  dwarf- 
ing and  paralysing  of  the  higher  spiritual 
life.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  the 
world  from  which  you  have  recently  come, 
that  those  who  have  bravely  refused  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  Christ  sooner  than 
pretend,  for  earthly  gain,  to  give  adherence 
to  a  merely  fashionable  creed,  these  indeed 
have  done  well  according  to  their  light. 
There  are  many  who  have  rejected  with 
instinctive  horror  the  form  of  doctrine  in 
which  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  has 
been  presented  to  them,  and  the  image 
of  an  angry  God,  making  as  it  were  a  sort 
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of  '•  whipping-boy  "  in  the  School  of  hu- 
raaniiT.  These  have  done  well,  and  have 
often  led  both  high  and  holy  lives.  They 
have  been  honest  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  spiritual  light,  and  it  is  better,  far 
better,  to  worship  even  error  hontsthj  than 
to  holi  dishonestly,  the  truer  creed. 

•  But  they  must  learn  the  truth  elsewhere, 
if  they  have  not  learned  it  whilst  on  earth. 
The  earth,  iroxn.  which  you  have  just  ar- 
rived, l>eincr  the  lowest,  is  also  the  only 
planet  where  Christ s  Divinity  i9  called  in  que^s- 
tion.  The  increasing  tendency  to  throw 
off  the  swaddling-clothes  of  creed  and 
blind  adherence  to  doctrine  is  healthy 
within  reasonable  limits,  but  may  lead  to 
the  abandoning  of  the  good  Anth  the  bad  : 
of  the  garments  of  belief  necessary  to  the 
life  and  development  of  the  spirit  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  trappings  that  hamper  and 
restrict  its  growth. 

•  So  much  misconception,  so  much  of 
gross  earthly  error,  has  sprung  up  around 
the  pure  and  holy  figure  of  the  Christ  that 
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extend  beyond  their  own  material  noses 
and  eves  and  ears,  and  who  have  enough 
imagination  to  conceive  of  conditions  not  as 
yet  formulated  in  their  little  dolFs-house 
scientific  institutions. 

'  To  exalt  Christ  with  easy  patronage  as 
a  man ;  to  deny  with  good-natured  con- 
tempt His  claims  to  divinity  ;  to  give  Him  a 
condescending  place  in  our  love  and  esteem 
as  one  a  little  higher  than  ourselves  truly, 
but  of  like  nature  spiritually,  as  well  as 
physically — this  is  now  the  fashion  of  your 
earth  day :  a  fashion  as  blasphemous  in 
reality,  though  less  hideous  in  appearance 
than  that  which  painted  Him  as  the 
Divine,  but  very  inefficient,  icoidcl-be 
Saviour  of  the  world  !  A  divinity,  lifting 
up  helpless,  tortured  hands  from  the  cruel 
cross  to  the  still  more  cruel  Father,  and 
receiving,  as  the  guerdou  of  His  love  and 
sacrifice,  a  few  self-righteous  souls  from 
the  teeming  millions  ;  souls  *•  whose  chief 
delight "  (as  some  of  their  own  most  highly- 
esteemed  teachers  have  been  honest  enough 
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to    confess)    '*  would   consist  in   viewing    the 
eternal  tortures  of  the  damned  T 


'  If  the  choice  must  lie  in  your  one-sided 
earthly  view,  hounded  hy  the  limired 
earthly  capacity,  between  a  Calvin  and  a 
'•'  Jolm  Ghz':hrooJce^'^  choose  the  latter  by 
all  means,  as  the  lesser  evil.  Such  a  one 
represents,  at  any  rate,  some  standard  of 
humanity,  though  with  the  weakness  of 
earthly  prejudice.  He.  at  least,  would 
refuse  a  heaven  where  such  diabolical 
"enjoyments"  were  provided  for  its  in- 
mates as  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  con- 
ceivable hell.  But  he  represents  a  type  of 
man  whose  spirit  is  developed  on  one  side 
alone — sympathy  with  ••  suffering  human- 
ity;"* a  very  excellent  side,  my  brothers, 
but  by  no  means  the  tinality  of  spirit- 
crrowth.  fie  is  a  man  utterly  unable  to 
grasp  the  higher  mysteries ;  to  conceive 
even  of  a  condition  of  things  absolutely  in 
harmony  with  truth,  and   yet   absolutely 
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beyond  the  ken  and  comprehension  of  the 
j)urely  ''  material-intellectual." 

'  The  great  success  of  such  a  book  on 
your  late  earth  sphere  simply  shows  hoAV 
many  thousands  there  are  in  like  condition 
and  on  the  same  spiritual  plane  as  "  John 
Glazehrooke  "  himself  But  do  not  for  one 
moment  look  upon  such  a  book  (apart  from 
its  great  literary  merit)  as  anything  higher 
than  the  wail  of  ignorance  and  the  inevit- 
able result  of  reaction  from  dogma,  com- 
bined with  an  atrophied  spiritual  growth 
and  perception. 

'  As  those  of  you  will  soon  know  who 
shall  be  shortly  blessed  by  the  vision  of 
the  Master  Himself,  this  book  contains  no 
trumpet-note  to  rouse  men  to  life  and 
light.  It  is  a  record  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness, disease,  and  temporary  defeat — of 
blatant  intellect  (the  poor,  limited  earth 
intellect)  drowning  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  Spirit — the  voice  of  the 
Highest.  As  it  tells  no  great  truth — is 
only   the   record   of  a  very   natural   and 
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almost  noble  error  as  compared  with  the 
other  extreme — so  its  days  are  numbered. 
In  the  earth  planet  where  it  was  pro- 
duced, men  and  women  are  curiously 
like  sheep  in  their  method  of  follow- 
ing each  other  down  any  given  road. 
They  pay  a  few  professional  thinkers  to 
think  for  them,  and  so  save  them  the 
wearisome  and  often  unsatisfactory  process 
of  thinking  for  themselves.  When  such 
professionals  (critics,  I  think  they  are 
called  on  the  earth  sphere)  applaud  or 
even  violently  condemn^  the  success  of  a 
book  is  achieved.  It  has  reached  the 
transcendant  point  of  being  "  talked  about.'' 
Anything  is  better  than  indifference. 
The  few  who  may  have  the  perception  to 
see  and  the  courage  to  affirm  that  such  a 
book  is  ?iot  "  strono;  and  orio-inal  in  aro:u- 
ment,"  but  weak  and  old  and  threadbare, 
that  its  merit  lies  solel}'  in  the  charm  of 
its  literary  style — these  are  talked  down 
by  the  perpetual  parrot-like  cry,  '■''Have 
you  read  ^Joltn  Glazehroohe '  ?     Isn't  it  a 
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wonderful  book? — so  clever  and  original! 
People  say  it  has  quite  annihilated  Chris- 
tianity." 

'Poor  Christianity!  It  may  as  well  go 
if  '•'-John  Glazehrooke''  can  annihilate  it. 
Believe  me,  my  friends,  in  a  few  short 
years,  even  of  your  earth  time,  such  a  book 
will  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgot- 
ten things,  and  a  comfortable  banking 
account  will  alone  remain  as  evidence  of 
the  great  stir  once  made  by  this  little 
pebble  upon  the  widening  circles  of  what 
is  there  termed  "  religious  thought."  ' 

The  speaker  ceased — a  little  heated  by 
his  trenchant  words.  Enough  of  the  earth 
influences  surrounded  him  in  this  atmo- 
sphere to  disturb  the  divine  calm  more 
commonly  observed  on  the  planet  Ares. 
Daisy  whispered  to  her  daughter, 
'  He  is  much  in  earnest,  and  is  eloquent, 
and  so  at  his  own  most  urs^ent  desire  he  is 
allowed  to  address  those  spirits  who  have 
left  the  earth,  either  in  ignorance  of  the 
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Christ  or  wilfully  ignoring  His  truth.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  progress  ivithoiit 
this  knowledge,  for  the  higher  spheres  are 
not  open  to  those  who  deny  it.  So  he  is 
allowed  to  influence  all  he  can,  but  he  has 
much  yet  to  learn  of  calmness  and  strength 
— to  deny  error  without  being  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  it  to  any  bitterness  of  thought 
or  expression.  Come,  my  child,  let  us 
leave  quietly  before  the  general  stir  of 
departure  begins,  for  the  crowd  is  great 
to-day.' 


They  passed  on,  and  were  soon  once 
more  basking  in  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  more  favoured  portion  of  the  city. 

Dorothy  gave  a  cry  of  delighted  admira- 
tion as  she  looked  down  from  the  river's 
banks  at  the  beautiful  pebbles  and  shells 
in  the  translucent  waters  at  her  feet.  Some 
immense  rose-tinted  nautilus  shells,  float- 
ing on  the  waters,  struck  her  with  especial 
pleasure,  and,  looking  more   closely,  she 
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saw  tiny,  fairy-like  forms  propelling  these 
large  shells  by  means  of  paddles  formed 
apparently  of  some  rare  wood,  inlaid  with 
tiny  iridescent  shells. 

'  Oh,  mother,  how  beautiful!  What  are 
those  dear  little  fairies  doing,  paddling 
about  in  those  lovely  shells  ?' 

'They  are  waiting  for  us,  dear.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  cross  over  in 
this  way,  instead  of  returning  by  the 
bridge,  and  so  they  are  here.' 

'  Did  you  send  for  them  ?  How  kind 
and  good  you  are  to  think  of  all  these 
pleasures  for  me  !' 

'  No,  dear,  we  don't  send  in  Ares.  We 
loilly  and,  when  the  wish  is  right  and  good 
for  us,  it  is  fulfilled  at  once.  These  little 
fairy  spirits  are  the  embodiments  of  loving 
thought  and  care,  and  come  to  do  our 
bidding,  when  the  Master  wills  it  so ;'  and 
Daisy's  voice  grew  low  with  loving  respect. 
'  Loving  care  and  helpfulness  receive  this 
high  development,  as  you  see  ;  but  you  will 
soon  learn  that  all  spiritual  attributes  here 
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take  form  :  sometimes  that  of  precious  gems 
or  of  exquisite  flowers  and  shrubs,  or  of 
some  refreshing  draught,  it  may  be.  The 
grosser  material  stones  and  flowers  on 
earth  are  also  embodiments,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions, but  the  grosser  earthly  sense  can 
rarely  perceive  them  as  such.  Where  a 
few  have  done  so,  they  have  been  called 
either  lunatics — or  poets  !  Lucky  for  them 
when  their  "vagaries"  have  been  over- 
looked on  the  latter  plea.' 

As  Daisy  spoke,  she  stepped  lightly  on 
to  one  of  the  large  shells  resting  against 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  motioned  to 
Dorothy  to  enter  the  other.  They  were 
quickly  ferried  across  in  these  novel  and 
charming  shell-boats. 

Arrived  on  the  opposite  shore,  the 
delicious,  gliding  motion  began  again,  and 
Doroth}',  with  eyes  keenly  alive  to  every 
new  object,  soon  came  to  a  full  stop  be- 
fore a  larD:e,  handsome  buildino^  made  of 
inlaid   woods   but    difi*ering   somewhat  in 
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construction    from    those  she  had  already 
noticed. 

'What  place  is  this,  mother?  Another 
lecture-hall?  or  is  it  perchance  one  of  the 
colleges  you  spoke  of?' 

'  No,  dear  one  !  This  is  a  hospital,  and 
so  it  is  placed  in  one  of  the  brightest  parts 
of  the  city.' 

'A  hospital?  How  sad  and  sorrowful! 
I  thought  we  had  left  all  pain  and  suffering 
down  below  upon  the  earth  ?' 

'  So  you  have,  dear,  so  far  as  physical 
suffering  is  concerned.  That  ceases  of 
course  with  the  earth  body  and  earth  con- 
ditions. Those  Avho  live  here  for  a  time, 
are  sick  at  hearty  suffering  from  spiritual 
inanition,  induced  by  having  neglected  to 
employ  and  develop  their  spiritual  muscles 
Avhilst  on  earth.  They  are  trained  here  by 
gentle  spiritual  exercises  and  watched  over 
with  loving  tenderness  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  mix  with  others  in  the 
city.' 
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Various  other  o^rand  and  beautiful 
buildings  Avere  passed ;  each  one  described 
in  turn  to  Dorothy.  In  one,  a  gorgeous 
€olour  symphony  was  being  produced  for 
the  delight  and  gratification  of  those  whose 
artistic  perceptions  lay  more  especially  in 
that  direction.  In  another,  a  grand  ora- 
torio was  taking  place,  conducted  by  the 
great  Mendelssohn  and  composed  by  him 
for  an  especial  occasion,  as  Daisy  proceeded 
to  explain  to  her  child. 

'  It  is  only  the  last  rehearsal  which  is 
now  going  on,'  she  said,  as  they  paused  for 
a  while  at  the  open  door,  whence  glorious 
strains  of  jubilant  song  burst  forth  upon 
the  trembling  air. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  a  sad  minor 
melody  floated  towards  them. 

'  How  lovely !  but  oh,  how  sad  !  It 
sounds  like  a  farewell^'  whispered  Do- 
rothy. 

'  So  it  is,  my  darling.' 

As  she  spoke,  Daisy's  eyes  grew  sorrow- 
ful.    She  clasped  her  child  to  her  with  a 
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sudden    movement    of    almost    despairing 
love,  and  then  continued,  more  calmly, 

'  Let  us  return  now  to  one  of  the  seats 
of  rest  upon  the  mountain-side.  I  have 
much  to  tell  3^ou  yet  of  the  grand  function 
where  this  glorious  music  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  I  must  not  linger  longer  over 
my  task.  It  is  willed  that  you  should  be 
present.  It  is  called  the  Election  of  Pro- 
gressive TrialJ 


Dorothy  looked  up  in  listening  wonder. 

'  I  must  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly 
to  you.  This  planet,  beautiful  and  favoured 
as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  only  either  a  state 
of  progression  or  a  state  of  rest  for  its  in- 
habitants. Some  remain  here  for  awhile  to 
rest  from  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
earth  l)efore  proceeding  to  higher  spheres 
of  spiritual  development.  Others  remain 
that  they  may  gather  fresh  strength  and 
enter  the  arena  of  earth  life  once  more, 
trustinij  to    correct   the   errors  and  resist 
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the  sins  of  their  former  probation  there. 
No  one  does  this  except  by  his  own  free 
will  and  from  his  own  individual  choice, 
but  it  is  considered  a  great  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  make  such  choice.' 

'  A  privilege  ?  To  leave  this  beautiful 
place  where  all  is  so  satisfying;  so  free 
from  pain  and  care  and  temptation  ;  so 
full  of  rest — how  can  that  be  a  privilege? 
To  take  on  again  the  poor  suifering  earth 
body  with  all  its  temptations  and  cares  and 
weariness — how  can  that  be  an  improve- 
ment on  our  present  condition  ?' 

'  Because,  my  child,  the  spiritual  pro- 
gress is  quicker  on  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  difficulties  and  temptations 
there.  And  we  learn,  when  lue  come  here^ 
that  spiritual  progress  and  the  formation 
and  strengthening  of  character  is  the  only 
real  and  lasting  blessing.  Therefore,  no 
sacrifice  can  be  too  great  which  ensures 
this.  The  comparative  absence  of  tempt- 
ation— the  greater  inducements  to  holiness 
in    Ares,    helpful    and    blessed    as    these 
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conditions  are  for  the  weaker  spirits,  and 
restful  for  those  who  are  prepared  for 
further  progress — such  are  not  the  most 
desirable  influences  for  the  spirits  who  have 
once  been  worsted  in  the  "fight,  but  have 
sufficient  strength  and  energy  left  for  a  new 
trial: 

'Therefore,  at  stated  invervals,  the 
great  Lord  and  Master  of  the  spirit- world 
manifests  Himself  to  us  in  the  holy  city 
kept  sacred  for  such  high  functions,  and 
those  who  have  elected  to  return  to  earth 
make  their  choice  known  and  receive  His 
blessed  help  and  sympathy  in  the  under- 
taking. I  am  one  of  these,'  she  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  'but  I  have  waited  here 
until  I  could  welcome  you^  my  darling,  and 
teach  you  some  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
lessons  of  this  holy  place.' 

'  Mother  I  you  will  leave  me?'  said  poor 
Dorothy,  in  despair,  '  leave  me,  just  when 
you  have  taught  me  to  love  you  so  deeply 
and  depend  upon  you  so  entirely.  Ah^ 
that  is  cruel  of  you  !' 
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'  Hush,  my  child  !'  the  mother  answered, 
gently.  ^  Nothing  is  cruel  which  He 
approves,  and  He  knows  that  this  is  my 
choice.  It  must  be  so.  Even  if  I  remained, 
we  should  be  separated  far  more  effectually 
than  if  I  go.  You  will  remain  here,  dear 
one,  for  you  have  no  further  earth  lessons 
to  learn.  You  made  the  most  of  your 
earthly  opportunities  and  earthly  trials, 
and  your  progress  now  will  be  on  other 
j)lanes.  It  is  different  with  me.  I  have 
much  to  atone  for,  and  much  yet  to  learn, 
that  has  been  neglected.  But  I  shall  feel 
your  pr<!!}sence  near  me  even  though  the 
memory  of  our  real  selves  is  lost  before  we 
take  on  earthly  conditions  again. 

'  When  we  reach  the  holy  city,  you  will  see 
before  the  temple  afountain  of  crimson  water, 
enclosed  in  crystal.  Crimson  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  poppies,  grow  around  the 
fountain,  and  the  water  is  distilled  from 
these.  It  is  enclosed  in  crystal  for  the 
safety  of  the  passers-by,  and  given  to  those 
alone  who  are  about  to  return  to  the  earth 
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plane.  After  drinking  this,  the  spirit  loses 
all  remembrance  of  its  real  life  in  the  spirit 
spheres,  and  begins  the  earthly  life,  free 
from  all  actual  'memory  of  what  has  gone 
before,  although  bearing  the  result  of  those 
influences,  which  will  develop  with  its 
earth  growth.  We  shall  not  be  apart,  my 
dear  one,  but  you  alone  will  be  fully  con- 
scious of  this  fact.' 

Mother  and  daughter  were  sitting  side 
by  side,  on  an  exquisite  couch  or  seat  of 
rest  on  the  mountain-side,  composed  not 
of  heather,  but  of  a  bright  tiny  blue  flower 
with  star-like  golden  centre — a  sort  of 
heavenly  '  forget-me-not.' 

'  Yes  !  I  chose  it,'  said  Daisy,  as  Dorothy 
picked  some  blossoms  and  gave  them  to 
her.  '  It  seemed  appropriate  to  our  last 
talk  together  for  some  time  to  come,  that 
we  should  be  surrounded  by  this  lovely 
little  flower.  But  no  one  forgets  in  Ares. 
It  grows  here  only  as  a  remembrance  of 
the  pretty  earthly  legend  connected  with 
the  name.     Now,  my  child,  we  have  along 
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journey  before  us.  If  you  are  sufficiently 
rested,  we  will  descend  again  and  find  the 
chariot  that  will  convey  us  to  the  holy 
city,  which  lies  far  from  here.' 
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A  SOLEMN  FUNCTION. 


Once  more  on  the  plains  below,  Dorothy 
followed  her  mother  in  wonderino:  silence 
to  a  chariot  of  beautiful  form,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  drawn  by  four  horses,  such 
as  she  had  already  noticed,  with  bright 
stars  in  their  foreheads.  The  horses  re- 
quired no  guidance,  seeming  to  know  by 
instinct   where   the   travellers    desired   to 


go- 


As  the  latter  flew  swiftly  over  the  ground, 
the  city  of  Love  was  soon  left  far  behind. 
Daisy   had   spoken   of  the  distance  to  be 
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traversed  as  very  great,  but  it  seemed  to 
Dorothy  but  a  feAv  short  hours  had  passed, 
according  to  the  old  earth  measurements 
of  time,  when  they  at  length  approached 
the  holy  city  *  set  upon  a  hill,'  where  the 
grand  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

Over  the  city  there  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  skies  a  rainbow  arch  of  glorious  hues, 
of  immense  size  and  marvellous  radiance, 
waving  and  vibrating  in  the  dazzling  white 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  holy 
place.  Four  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
intersected  the  city,  and  at  the  point  of 
intersection  there  rose  up  a  splendid 
circular  building  of  purest  white  crystal. 
Sweet  scented  trees  formed  an  avenue  of 
approach  to  it.  The  open  dome  seemed  to 
rise  under  the  very  centre  of  the  throbbing^ 
scintillating  rainbow,  formed  of  glorified 
spirits  from  the  higher  spheres.  Painted 
scenes  of  unearthl}^  beauty  enriched  the 
walls  of  the  building  and  seemed  to  give 
forth  an  atmosphere  of  loving  counsel  and 
instruction. 
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A  fourth  portion  of  tlie  circular  buildiug 
was  filled  by  the  musicians  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
music,  composed  for  the  sacred  occasion 
by  the  great  ^lendelssohn,  who  was  to 
lead  and  guide  the  immortal  orchestra. 
The  other  three  portions  were  lined  by 
seats  of  amethyst,  and  occupied  by  those 
about  to  take  a  chief  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  centre  stood  a  great  white  throne 
of  crystal  and  pure  gold,  and  this  was 
empty  when  Daisy  and  her  child  quietly 
took  their  places,  guided  by  the  tiny  fairy 
embodiments  of  love,  who  seemed  to  do  all 
necessary  service  here,  as  in  the  other 
cities  of  the  planet. 

As  the  two  sat  waiting  in  solemn 
silence,  there  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
air  the  sound  as  of  myriads  of  voices. 
From  the  quivering  rainbow  arch  ;  in  the 
atmosphere  around;  from  the  orchestra  in 
front  of  them ;  from  the  very  walls,  re- 
sounded  solemn    yet    joyous    sounds    of 
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Liviijcr.  reverent  welcome.  Alwaj-s  the 
same  refrain,  sung  to  the  same  divine  air, 
but  in  every  shade  and  tone  of  harmonious 
combination  : 

'Holy!     Holy:     HOLY!     Lord  God  Almighty, 
Which  wast  and  art  and  art  to  come  3' 

The  echoes  took  up  the  glorious  song  and 
lluno:  it  back  aofaiu  in  reverberations  of 
magnificent  sound.  The  orchestra  pealed 
forth  the  joyous  march  which  Dorothy 
had  already  heard  in  rehearsal.  The 
ver}  air  seemed  full  of  an  intoxicat- 
ing lightness,  like  th.e  bursting  forth 
tt  a  heavciily  spring  day.  The  light 
and  Avannth  which  had  struck  Doro- 
thv  with  such  keen  deliofht  on  her  first 
arrival  in  the  planet,  seemed  to  have 
been  but  pale  and  cold  compared  with  the 
glorious  splendour  of  this  glad  moment. 

As  Dorothy  sat,  entranced  by  these  new 
sensations  and  the  bewitchino^  strains  of 
music,  she  glanced  once  more  at  the  crystal 
throne,  and  then  her  eves  fell  beneath  the 
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dazzlinf^  ligbt,  for   the  throne  was  no  longer 
vacant. 


Now  she  understood  at  last  the  glorious 
sounds — the  reverent  welcome — her  ow]i 
feeling  of  exceeding  love  and  absolute  rest 
and  divine  content.  For  the  Master  was 
amongst  them  in  visible  presence. 

The  mingled  awe  and  joy  were  over- 
Avhelming,  even  to  her  expanded  spiritual 
capacity. 

At  length  the  glad  sounds  died  away, 
quivering  into  the  far,  far  distance. 


And  now  the  Divine  Figure  arose  and 
nil  present  listened  with  bended  knee  and 
iT^lowing  heart  to  the  few  words  of  lovino; 
sympathy  and  tender  welcome,  too  solemn 
to  be  transcribed  by  any  mortal  pen. 

Then   the  ceremony  began  with  an  ad- 
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dress  from  one  of  the  highest  spirits  in 
that  sphere,  setting  forth  the  reasons  and 
meaning  of  the  Electmi  of  Progressive  Trial; 
stating  the  earth  conditions  as  compared 
with  those  in  other  planets ;  commending 
the  strong  who  had  made  their  choice ; 
encourao-ino;  the  weaker  and  more  timid 
who  were  wavering ;  filling  all  with  a 
sense  of  high  purpose  and  a  vision  of 
future  glory,  when  the  tribulation  which  is 
but  for  a  moment  (the  moment  called  life 
on  earth)  should  be  past,  and  the  crown  of 
righteousness  attained  by  those  who  loved 
and  desired  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their 
Lord  and  Master. 

Then  the  spirit  names  of  those  who 
were  about  to  bear  public  witness  to  their 
choice  of  returning  to  earth  conditions, 
were  read  out,  and  finally  the  Master  rose 
once  more,  and,  as  each  one  in  turn  passed 
reverently  before  Him,  He  bent  over  and 
said  a  few  last  words  of  heavenly  counsel 
and  sympathy. 
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'  Will  all  go  back  at  once,  then  ?'  whis- 
pered Dorothy. 

•  Ah.  no.  my  child  I  They  have  made 
the  clioict  themselves,  but  the  time  and 
occasion  rest  with  Him  who  orders  all 
things  for  us.  We  have  no  such  divisions 
of  time  here  as  on  earth,  you  know.  Some 
will  return  at  once — others  later.  Some 
will  oro  through  the  earth  trainino:  aorain 
in  somewhat  similar  conditions  to  those 
they  had  before.  Others  will  have  graver 
trials  of  their  strength  and  fortitude.' 

•  And  does  the  sex  remain  unchanged  ?' 

'  Oh.  no,  dear.  That  is  entirely  an 
earthly  distinction.  Spirit  has  no  sex.  It 
takes  on  the  earthly  body  best  suited  for 
its  further    trials   and  further  progress — 

Ah  r 

A  thrilUn^r  si^rh  finished  the  sentence, 
and  Dorothy,  looking  up,  saw  a  little  group 
standing  somewhat  apart  and  waiting  to 
pass  into  the  presence  of  their  Lord.  What 
had  caused  her  mothers  emotion  "?  What 
strange  shock  of  memory  came  over  lurr  as 
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she  looked  eagerly  towards  these  three? 
The  face  of  one  alone  was  entirely  visible 
to  her,  and.  though  it  stirred  some  dim 
remembrance  within  her.  she  did  not 
recognize  the  spirit  form  :  but  as  this  first 
one  passed  on.  gi\ing  place  to  the  two 
others  bv  his  side,  she  o-ave  a  crv  of 
suppressed  emotion  : 

•  Father  I  Mother  !  What  are  they 
doing  here  ?  Oh.  are  they  also  about  to 
return  ?' 

The  spirit  who  had  given  the  address 
now  spoke  some  solemn  words  of  counsel 
and  explanation. 

'You  two."  he  said,  'who  have  sinned 
against  each  other  on  the  earth  plane  will 
return,  united  by  ties  of  blood  but  with 
your  former  positions  in  life  reversed.  He 
who  was  more  favourably  placed  before, 
and  who  betrayed  and  deceived  the  man 
who  loved  him.  will  return  so  placed  as  to 
be  under  the  control  and,  in  2:reat  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  generosit}'  of  the  latter, 
in  the  next  earth  trial.     Socially,  you  will 

roL.  II.  E 
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botli  be  equal,  returning  to  the  family  one 
of  you  quitted  many  years  ago ;  but  he 
will  now  be  the  vounofer  and  of  the  weaker 
and  more  dependent  sex.  The  man  who 
was  wronged  will  return,  so  placed,  that 
revenge  will  be  ready  to  his  hand,  and  a 
dim  instinct  of  injury  will  incline  him  to 
wreak  it  upon  his  victim.  But,  for  his 
souf.^  mke,  let  him  beware  of  doing  so.  And 
let  him  who  had  the  chance  of  spiritual 
development  and  turned  his  back  upon  ir  : 
who  was  faithless  to  his  true  love  from  lack 
of  strength  and  from  worldly  ambition  ; 
who  deceived  and  betrayed  his  loving  de- 
pendent, now  atone  for  all  three  errors  by 
meekness  under  injustice  and  by  faithful- 
ness in  spite  of  persecution.' 

The  two  passed  on  in  solemn  silence  to 
receive  their  Master's  last  words  of  lo\^nor 

c 

encouragement. 

As  the  third  figure  approached.  Dorothy 
felt  a  pang  of  indescribable  love  and  pity 
for  the  only  mother  she  had  ever  known 
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upon  earth.     Once  more  the  solemn  voice 
proceeded. 

*  You  v.i!l  renirn  to  happier  days  than 
you  h~  :  '  ~  known  upon  the  Sorrowful 
Star :  t  :_  :  :         iL  for  cultivatLng 

the  seeds  of  love  and  pity  which  were  first 

sown  in  your  soul  through  loving  the  little 

:!  '  y  ,  ed  from  a  cruel  death.     Your 

:   :— :   :       :--  i        '  'evelop  the  divine 

^park    in  ili-  :;.:•:_;        _    t:::^::   '.vhom  your 

^'■I'k   k^r'^  v.-;:  ;\    l^.jk.e-I  ::■    .^rive  to  his 


Sko  ;:.-_l  ;l.c-.1  Dai^y  r-v  :r-..  k.r 
seat.  r.:.  k  :. ::  trusting  herself  to  sav  a 
Tvrrk     :   :  :k  :     k::     kk  -  swiftly 

f  :  fik  ::  ^  -  k  .  :  k  :e  as  the  last 
spirit  disappeared. 

The  teacher  looked  at  her  with  a  sym- 
pathetic smile. 

'  You  also  have  elected  to  return  so 
soon?  That  is  well  and  hravely  done. 
You  sinned,  my  child,  from  loving  too 
vek  :  :.::  wisely,  and  fjtoui  loving 


tiNi»tf^iT>  Of 
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only  for  eautlL,  where  you  should  have 
loTed  aJso  for  Heaven.  And  so.  with 
no  balance  bnt  your  own  devotion  and  the 
gmdanoe  of  a  weak  mortal  like  yourself, 
you  fell  and  brought  disi^race  and  deceit 
into  the  home  of  an  honest  man  who  trusted 
Tou.  You  will  return,  to  love  asain  the 
one  who  is  your  true  affinity,  but  to  love 
more  wisely  and  with  greater  strength,  be- 
cause dkis  love  will  have  learned  that  it  is 
but  the  type  and  reflection  of  a  higher 
devotion — a  stream  that  Avill  flow  the  more 
cdearlv  for  recognizing  its  Divine  source — 
an  affection  that  will  have  learned  a  nobler 
law  and  a  higher  standard  than  mere  blind 
devotion  to  each  other's  wishes.* 


As  the  last  words  were  said,  and  Daisy 
als^»  was  passing  away,  it  seemed  to  Dorothy 
as  if  her  heart  must  break.  With  all  she 
had  loved  on  earth,  with  the  one  she  had 
learned  to  love  here,  taken  from  her.  Heaven 
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itself  would  be  desolate.  Even  in  this 
blessed  home  of  rest  and  beauty,  it  seemed 
tIi"  ^  would  have  noplace  nor  peace. 
B  :"  r.  lar  better,  to  return  wilh  tkem^ 
cVci^  to  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  earth,  than  to  inhabit  a  heaven  of 
comfort  and  delight,  alone  in  her  selfish 
isolation. 

Even  the  dread  yet  beloved  presence  of 
th^  r^i  :  Master  was  forgotten  in  the 
agony  of  these  thoughts.  The  one  over- 
powering impulse  to  follow  her  darling 
mother  wherever  she  went,  was  upon  her, 
and,  ere  Daisy  had  received  the  last  sen- 
tence from  the  Master's  li  s.  I'::  :rhv  had 
thrown  herself  in  a  very  agony  of  suppli- 
cation at  His  ir-r. 

'  Let  m^  oro  also — oh !  let  me  «:o  with 
them — to  love  and  help  and  suffer  if  need 
be ;  but  do  not  leave  me  here  alone  in  this 
at""- r?*^ here  of  rest  and  peace,  whilst  those 
I  -  :rer  than  my  life  are  struggling 

::.     :i-     V    and    temptation    below.     My 
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Lord,  my  dear,  dear  Lord  and  Master,  hear 
my  prayer  and  forgive  my  boldness  !  But 
do  not  part  us — I  cannot^  cannot  hear  it  /' 
and  the  pleading  spirit  bent  lower  and 
lower  before  Him. 

Daisy  looked  round  on  her  child  with 
loving  alarm.  Might  not  the  Master  resent 
so  fervent  an  appeal?  Ah!  how  could 
she  have  doubted  Him  for  a  moment ! 

With  loving  look  and  heavenly  sym- 
pathy He  raised  the  kneeling  girl. 

'  My  child,  you  cannot  return  with  them 
to  the  earth  plane  and  take  on  earth 
conditions  again.  It  is  not  willed  that 
you  should  do  so.  Other  conditions  are 
better  for  your  spirit  progress.  Can 
you  not  trust  Me  to  do  what  is  best  for 
you?' 

Held  in  those  loving  arms,  a  great  calm- 
ness and  feeling  of  perfect  peace  seemed 
to  surround  Dorothy.  There  was  no  room 
for  desire  or  regret ;  no  room  even  for  dis- 
appointment ;  no  feeling  left  but  a  Divine 
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peace  and  an  unutterable  yearning  that 
His  will  might  be  accomplished,  what- 
ever it  was,  w^herever  it  might  lead  ! 
How  could  she  ever  doubt  it  again, 
or  have  any  wish  or  prayer  of  her  own 
apart  from  it?  But  w^ould  this  blessed 
influence  pass  away,  and  the  old  torture 
of  hungering  love  return  when  He  de- 
parted ? 

As  she  thought  this,  the  thrilling  voice 
continued: 

'  But  you  may  w^ork  for  your  loved  ones 
and  help  them  (far  better  than  you  could 
do  within  the  limitations  of  your  earthly 
body)  if  you  choose  to  become  ^Missionary 
Spirit.  To  do  this,  you  must  forego  much 
of  your  present  happiness  and  comfort,  my 
child,  for  you  wdll  be  working  close  to 
the  earth  plane,  and  must  share  to  some 
extent  its  less  favourable  conditions 
and  sadder  atmosphere.  One  has  al- 
ready chosen  this  sphere,  in  connection 
with   those   you   also  love ;    but  there  is 
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plenty  of  work  for  you  both,  if  you  make 
the  same  choice.' 


As  Dorothy,  in  an  outburst  of  gratitude, 
clasped  her  mother  for  the  last  time  in 
her  arms,  another  Spirit  approached — the 
one  who  was  to  share  her  labours — the  one 
who  in  earth  life  had  striven  so  hard,  and 
apparently  so  vainly,  to  rescue  a  wavering 
soul — the  soul  of  her  own  earthly  father  ! 

As  he  and  Dorothy  looked  now  in  each 
other's  faces,  they  knew  by  divine  intui- 
tion that  there  could  be  no  loneliness  any 
more  for  either  of  them — that  this  labour 
of  love  could  not  draw  them  together,  for 
that  they  belonged  to  each  other  already, 
but  was  permitted  in  loving  care  for  their 
mutual  help  and  happiness. 


As  the  Master  placed  His  Divine  Hands 
upon  their  heads,  bent  low  in  adoring  love, 
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Dorotliy  and  Edward  felt,  with  a  glow  of 
rapturous  gratitude,  that  for  them  Heaven 
had  truly  begun ;  begun  in  mutual  love  and 
mutual  labour ;  and  that  those  whom  God 
had  joined  together,  no  influence  nor  power 
in  all  those  crowded  spheres  could  hence- 
forth put  asunder. 


PAET  III. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  IMMACULATE    SISTER. 

Our  story  re-opens  in  the  year  of  grace 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  on  a  fine 
spring  morning  in  early  May. 


A  small  but  well-built  stone  house  in 
one  of  the  English  shires,  is  the  scene  where 
I  must  take  my  readers.  It  stands  on 
rising  ground  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  one  of  the 
few  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  house, 
though  modest  in  size,  is  well  and  comfort- 
ably built,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  garden, 
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an  orchard,  and  several  grass-fields,  but  the 
size  of  the  stable  accommodation  in  propor- 
tion to  that  for  the  human  animals,  proclaims 
at  once  the  fact,  that  this  is  a  hunting-box  ; 
on  a  very  comfortable  scale,  it  is  true, 
but  a  house  where  everything  is  planned 
and  arranged  with  a  view  to  that  'noble 
sport.' 

Foxleigh  is,  in  fact,  rented  from  year  to 
year  by  Fulke  Vyvian,  esquire,  the  present 
owner  of  Wyverne  Court  in  Devonshire, 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Captain  George 
Vyvian  who  had  distinguished  himself 
many  years  ago  in  the  service  of  his  king 
and  country  both  in  a  military  and 
parliamentary  capacity. 

Fulke  spends  the  summer  months  on  his 
Devonshire  estate,  but,  being  an  enthusi- 
astic sportsman,  prefers  a  hunting  county 
in  the  winter.  Wyverne  is  therefore  shut 
up  from  October  till  April  or  May,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  Devonshire  neigh- 
bours, and  Fulke  and  his  two  young  sisters 
migrate  to  Foxleigh  in  Loamshire. 
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It  is  unusual  for  them  to  remain  so  late 
in  the  year  at  the  latter  place,  but  some 
repairs  are  going  on  at  Wyverne,  and 
Fulke,  driven  upon  his  own  resources  now 
that  the  hunting  season  is  well  over,  gives 
himself  and  his  belongings  a  rather  '  lively 
time '  by  constant  grumbling  over  the 
*  confounded  dulness  '  of  the  place,  and  is 
just  now  contemplating  a  fishing  excursion 
to  the  wilds  of  Galway.  If  only  he  can 
dispose  of  his  two  sisters  for  a  time !  It 
will  hardly  do  to  leave  them  alone  in  a 
hunting-box  even  in  the  dead  season  of 
the  year.  What  a  nuisance  unmarried 
sisters  are,  to  be  sure  !  Why  could  not 
one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  have  made  a 
good  match  and  relieved  him  of  half  the 
responsibility  by  this  time  ?  Helen  is 
handsome  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
Fulke  has  reason  to  know  that  Jack  Butler 
of  Cranford,  one  of  the  best  matches  in  the 
county,  thinks  so  too. 

'  But  it  is  just  like  a  woman's  pig-headed 
obstinacy  to  refuse  a  capital  match  and  the 
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best  fellow  going,  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched, 
penniless,  Irish  adventurer,  curse  him  !' 

As  the  squire  thought  over  these  un- 
comfortable problems  of  life  and  female 
obtuseness,  he  turned  round  his  chair 
impatiently  and  began  rummaging  into 
the  drawers  of  the  knee-hole  table  before 
him,  to  find  some  crested  paper  to  match 
an  envelope  in  his  hand.  Seen  in  the 
bright  light  of  a  spring  morning,  the  face 
must  have  been  admitted  to  be  hand- 
some, although  just  now  disfigured  by  a 
scowl, 

Fulke  is  about  the  medium  height,  well 
made  and  strongly  knit.  He  has  the 
thoroughly  '  well-groomed '  look  of  an 
English  sporting  man.  His  features  are 
good  and  regular,  his  close-cropped  head  of 
dark,  almost  black,  hair  does  not  show  a 
grey  line  as  yet. in  spite  of  his  forty  years. 
The  complexion  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
florid,  but  a  man  cannot  hunt  five  days  a 
week  for  several  months  in  the  year  in  all 
sorts   of  weather   and   look  as  if  he  had 
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never  been  outside  the  London  parks.  A 
hypercritical  observer  might  object  to  the 
eyes  as  too  small  although  good  in  colour- 
ing, and  as  being  placed  rather  too  near 
each  other  in  the  head.  The  head  itself 
is  fairly  well  balanced,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  rise  unduly  at  the  back 
towards  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  as  the 
phrenologists  would  tell  us.  The  forehead, 
though  low,  is  broad,  and  the  whole  face 
gives  one  the  impression  of  a  man  with 
considerable  intellectual  powers  and  de- 
cided shrewdness.  The  intellect,  indeed, 
has  lain  somewhat  fallow,  but  Fulke  is  to 
some  extent  a  'reading  man,'  and  com- 
pares very  favourably  in  these  ways  with 
the  more  common  type  of  fox-hunting 
squire. 

The  real  drawback  in  his  face  lies 
in  its  expression.  He  is  'a  handsome  man 
spoilt,'  as  many  people  have  thought, 
wondering  why  good  features,  a  good 
ligure,  and  general  air  of  '  smartness  '  have 
yet  failed  to  earn  him  undisputed  right  to 
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the  adjective.  It  must  be  this  look  of 
baffled,  disappointed  discontent  with  every- 
thing around  him  that  unconsciously 
militates  against  his  social  success. 

'  Looks  as  if  he  had  swallowed  life  like  a 
dose  of  medicine  and  could  not  get  the 
taste  out  of  his  mouth,'  said  one  friendly 
critic,  who  had  driven  home  a  confidential 
'  chum  '  after  regaling  upon  some  of  Fulke's 
best  claret.  Hospitality  in  Loamshire  was 
apt  to  be  conducted  on  pure  business 
principles,  so  no  one  felt  much  responsi- 
bility about  it,  and  people  were  not  apt 
to  observe  the  Arab's  virtuous  rule 
of  speaking  ^  no  ill  of  one  who  had 
eaten  salt  with  you.'  Dinner-parties 
were  given,  and  given  on  a  very  mag- 
nificent and  troublesome  scale  in  the 
larger  houses,  but  '  strangers '  were 
not  wont  to  be  entertained  '  within  the 
gates '  of  the  sporting  families — neither 
strangers  nor  even  old  acquaintances,  un- 
less the  latter  could  be  made  of  use  or 
were  at  least  good  for  a  '  return  dinner,' 
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and  could  produce  wine   of  equal   value. 

There  was  something  perhaps  to  be  said 
for  the  hosts  in  this  matter.  As  a, famous 
huntino;  centre,  the  place  had  fallen  more 
or  less  into  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  '  spurious  ' 
county  society ;  that  is  to  say,  the  houses 
around  had  been  in  many  cases  vacated 
or  sold  by  their  legitimate  owners  to  be 
bought  or  leased  by  hunting  men  and  their 
families,  who  could  afford  to  give  big 
enough  prices  to  tempt  the  original  owners 
in  these  days  of  agricultural  depression. 

These  new  comers  were  sometimes  men 
of  good  social  position  who  in  many  cases 
had  left  their  own  counties,  as  Fulke 
Vyvian  had  done,  tempted  by  the  chance 
of  better  sport  elsewhere.  But  they  had, 
of  coui^se,  no  tradition  binding  them  to 
the  land  of  their  adoption  ;  no  instincts  of 
hospitality  handed  down  by  their  fathers, 
who  in  turn  had  entertained  the  fathers 
or  grandfathers  of  their  neighbours,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Most  of  these  men  were  living  up  to  the 
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very  limits  of  their  means,  in  order  to  keep 
up  an  expensive  stable  and  to  entertain  on 
the  absurd  scale  considered  an  absolute 
necessit}^  amongst  those  who  had  little  to 
think  about  but  their  own  pleasures  and 
gratifications. 

Fulke  had  only  fallen  in  with  the  general 
ideal  of '  protection '  as  opposed  to '  free  trade  * 
in  the  matter  of  hospitality  ;  but  Helen 
Vyvian,  his  high-spirited,  nineteen  year  old 
sister,  would  look  up  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  when  she  heard  him  discussing  the 
details  of  a  dinner-party  with  Theresa,  the 
elder  sister  and  housekeeper,  whose  views 
upon  this  and  most  other  subjects  were 
apt  to  be  a  faithful  and  somewhat  servile 
copy  of  those  held  by  her  brother. 

'What  wine  shall  I  put  out  for  this 
evening,  Theresa?  I  am  just  going  down 
to  the  cellar — let  us  see !  Who  will  be 
here  ?  The  Gregorys,  Montgomerys,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Dashwood,  the  Sey- 
mours. Montgomery  doesn't  know  sherry 
from  madeira.     The  Gregorys  never  give 
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ii'i  anything  but  "gooseberry."  Sir  George 
knows  a  good  glass  of  wine  when  he  gets 
it,  but  he  is  such  a  screw ;  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  his  tasting  one  in  his  own 
house.  The  Seymours  ? — well,  I  don't  care 
much  about  Harry  Seymour.  I  like  his  wife  ; 
she  is  the  nicest  woman  in  the  county  ; 
but  it's  no  good  wasting  my  '48  port  on 
the  most  charming  woman  in  the  world. 
Women  like  sweet  champagne.  That  just 
about  places  them  as  judges  of  wine  or 
anything  else  where  good  sense  is  needed. 
Xot  but  that  Mrs.  Seymour  could  give 
long  odds  to  an}"  other  woman  I  know,  in 
the  matter  of  brains.  She  is  the  only 
clever  woman  1  ever  met,  who  did  not 
make  herself  intensely  objectionable. 
Harry  Seymour  isn't  much  to  look  at,  and 
I  don't  care  for  the  fellow  myself,  but  he 
was  a  good  match  as  such  things  go 
now-a-days.  He  must  have  five  thousand 
a  year  if  he  has  a  penny,  and  a  good 
chance  of  beino^  a  baronet  some  dav.  She 
did   not  waste  her  young  affections  on  a 
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penniless  adventurer  like  some  young 
ladies  I  know ;'  and  he  glanced  with  a  spite- 
ful, teazing  look  towards  his  younger  sister,. 
who  disdained  to  take  up  the  challenge. 

She  merely  lifted  two  large  dark  and 
somewhat  scornful  eyes  to  her  brother's 
face  and  said,  quietly, 

'  Save  me  from  my  friends.  Poor  Mrs. 
Seymour  !  she  is  a  nice  woman.  That  is 
one  of  the  very  few  subjects  we  agree 
upon,  but  she  deserves  better  at  your  hands 
than  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  scheming  crea- 
ture who  married  for  money.  Yoit  may 
not  care  for  Mr.  Seymour,  but  his  Avife 
married  him  for  love,  I  knoAv.  It  was 
lucky  for  her  if  true  love  ran  smooth  for 
once  in  a  way,  that  is  all;'  and  Helen  re- 
turned to  her  book  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

'  Love  !  Fiddlesticks  !  If  you  did  not 
fill  your  head  full  of  such  rubbish,  and 
would  attend  to  some  one  else's  comfort 
besides  your  own  occasionally,  it  would 
be    better   for   us    all.     You  might    take 
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example  from  Theresa  now  and  then.  See 
how  busy  she  is,  arranging  things  in  the 
house,  whilst  you  sit  mooning  over  some 
stupid  novel.  All  right,  Theresa.  I  will 
put  out  the  port.  '65  will  do  quite  well 
enough  for  to-night ;'  and  Fulke  went  off, 
quite  deaf  to  Theresa's  soft  reproaches  as 
she  threw  herself  daintily  into  the  breach 
in  the  character  of  Helen's  champion. 

'  You  must  not  be  so  hard  upon  poor 
Helen,  Fulke  dear.  You  are  so  clever  and 
capable  yourself  that  you  seem  to  know 
everything  by  instinct,  without  ever  taking 
up  a  book  except  in  the  summer.  But 
others  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  Helen  does 
not  care  about  housekeeping.  I  really 
don't  believe  she  would  manage  that  for 
you  so  well  as  I  do,  though  she  is  the 
"  clever  Miss  Vyvian."  ' 

Fulke  was  too  far  down  the  passage  by 
this  time  to  answer  the  purring  little  voice, 
or  notice  the  rather  affected  laugh  with 
w^hich  Theresa  finished  her  apparently 
amiable  sentence. 
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Ko  greater  contrast  could  be  imag- 
ined than  that  presented  by  the  two 
sisters,  although  there  were  not  more 
than  five  or  six  years  between  them 
in  age.  Theresa  was  small,  fair,  gentle, 
and  daintily  made,  with  the  tiny  hands 
and  feet  that  are  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  gentle 
breeding.  She  was  gentle  in  speech,  gentle 
in  movement,  absolutely  unruffled  by  the 
coarser  emotions  of  anger  or  contempt 
which  occasionally  disturb  even  the  more 
aristocratic  world  at  large.  Everyone  said 
what  a  charming,  amiable  young  woman 
the  elder  Miss  A^yvian  was,  to  be  sure  ;  so 
thoughtful  and  really  quite  absurdly  un- 
selfish— never  thought  of  herself  at  all,  in 
fact ! 

It  was  true  enough  in  some  ways,  but 
then  unselfishness  with  Theresa  Yyvian 
was  cultivated  as  a  sort  of  fine  art.  Some- 
how, too,  the  very  unobtrusiveness  of  her 
little  acts  of  self-denial  was  always  by  some 
lucky  chance  brought  into  prominence,  and 
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served  to  shed  fresh  radiance  upon  the  fact. 
Xo  one  ever  put  out  virtue  to  higher  in- 
terest ;  never  were  crumbs  of  kindness  cast 
upon  the  social  waters  to  be  so  speedily 
refound.  Theresa  could  not  be  blamed, 
because  Fulke  was  met  at  every  turn  by 
some  fresh  evidence  of  her  thoughtful  care 
for  himself  and  others. 

'  The  mistress  told  me  to  be  sure  to 
remind  3^0 u,  sir,  to  ask  for  the  Field  as  you 
are  coming  home  this  afternoon  ;  and  I 
w^as  to  say  she  would  not  drive  the  ponies 
to-day,  in  case  you  would  like  Smith  to 
take  one  of  them  to  Belminster  to  see 
about  that  case  of  champagne.  It  has  not 
come  down  yet,  and  mistress  thinks  it  may 
have  been  misdirected  there,  and  that  you 
might  be  wanting  it  this  evening,  if  you 
have  a  long  day,  sir.' 

'What  a  good,  unselfish  girl  she  is,  to 
be  sure  !'  Fulke  would  think,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  oiF  to  some  distant 
meet. 

As  a  matter-of-fact,  Theresa  had  not  the 
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slightest  wish  to  drive  the  ponies  that 
day,  nor  had  she  ever  entertained  the 
smallest  intention  of  doing  so  ;  having  pro- 
mised long  ago  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
some  bosom  friends  whose  home  lay  within 
an  easy  and  pleasant  walk  across  the  woods 
to  Stonecroft. 

But  the  message  had  been  given  in  this 
way  to  the  footman,  and  he  had  delivered 
it  word  for  word,  whilst  Theresa  and  Mrs. 
Bond  the  cook,  were  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  dinner  below  stairs.  It  was  not 
absolutely  untrue,  so  Theresa  would  have 
argued,  had  she  troubled  her  head  about 
the  matter  at  all.  It  would  please  Fulke 
to  think  his  wishes  were  studied  so  much 
by  one  of  the  family  at  least.  It  sounded 
pretty  and  sister-like  and  polite,  and 
Theresa's  '  manner '  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  her  strong  point. 

'  Such  a  charming  manner  in  society.' 

This  was  the  universal  hall-mark.  There 
must  be  the  true  ring  of  gold  underneath. 

Helen,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  exact 
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opposite  to  her  sister  in  everything — com- 
plexion, manner,  faults,  and  virtues.  She 
was  dark  where  Theresa  was  fair,  downright 
and  apt  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  where 
Theresa  was  o;entle  and  insinuatino\  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  well-formed,  but  by 
no  means  fairy-like  in  size.  She  had 
an  inconvenient  habit  of  blurting  out 
the  truth  on  most  occasions,  and  con- 
stantly to  her  own  disadvantage,  al- 
though possessing  plenty  of  tact  for  others, 
and  being  mercifully  free  from  the  odious 
habit  of  '  speaking  her  mind '  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  her  fellow-creatures.  Still 
she  was  absolutely  unable  to  cope  with  her 
elder  sister,  simply  because  they  used  such 
different  weapons  in  warfare,  and  spoke,  as 
it  were,  two  distinct  languages. 

Such  conj;ests,  in  spite  of  Helen's  very 
superior  mental  calibre,  were  apt  to  be 
about  as  equal  as  if  an  ancient  Briton,  with 
crossbow  in  hand,  had  attempted  to  get 
the  better  of  a  nineteenth  century  warrior 
with  irreproachable  accoutrements  and  the 
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^  neatest  thinsr  out  '  in  breechloaders. 
Theresa's  little  shafts,  apparently  so  gentle 
and  aimless,  had  a  nasty  trick  of  '  hitting 
the  mark,'  and  were  wont  to  leave  a  rank- 
ling sting  there,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  harmlessness  of  her  missive. 

Helen  did  not  seem  very  grateful  for 
her  sister's  championship  on  this  occasion, 
as  her  impatient  tone  clearly  indicated. 

•  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  smooth 
down  Fulke  for  my  benefit.  Theresa  !  I  can 
manage  for  myself,  thanks  !  When  I  want 
you  to  intercede  between  us,  I  will  tell  you 
so.* 

Theresa  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
answered,  gently, 

'■  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  vexed  with  me, 
Helen.  I  know  Fulke  is  a  little  hard  upon 
you,  but  don't  you  think,  dear,  you  bring 
it  on  yourself  a  great  deal,  by  being  so  im- 
patient with  him,  and  putting  on  that  con- 
temptuous look  when  he  is  talking  over 
arrangements  and  plans  with  me  ?     Tou  do 
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not  care  for  society,  dear,  but  that  is  no 
reason  we  should  all  give  up  dinino^  out,  is 
it  ?  You  and  Fulke  are  too  much  alike  in 
some  ways  to  get  on  together,  that  is  the 
fact  of  the  matter.' 

This  was  always  Theresa's  final  and  most 
effective  weapon,  for  she  knew  it  -pene- 
trated  even  beneath  Helen's  apparent  in- 
difference. 

Physically  there  was  certainly  what  is 
called  a  '  strong  family  likeness '  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  but  it  did  not  sro 
below  the  surface.  Xo  two  characters 
could  have  been  more  unlike :  Fulke.  cau- 
tious, self-centred,  strictly  honourable,  but 
cynical  and  worldly  in  his  standards ; 
Helen,  on  the  contrary,  rather  reckless 
about  the  world's  opinions,  absolutely 
callous  to  its  standards,  and  with  a  warmth 
of  sympathy  and  indifference  to  worldly 
advantages  which  had  earned  for  her,  her 
brother's  very  outspoken  opinion  that,  'for 
a  clever  girl,  Helen  was  the  greatest  fool 
he  knew.' 
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There  were  ^erms  of  imagination  and 
poetical  capacity  about  Fulke,  but  very, 
very  deep  down ;  covered  over  and  choked 
up,  by  the  rubbish  of  worldly  aims  and 
society  standards.  There  were  moments, 
also,  when  he  was  fain  to  admit  to  himself 
that  Helen's  folly  after  all  was  perhaps 
nobler  than  Theresa's  good  sense,  and  the 
former  could  have  exercised  infinitely  the 
greater  influence  over  him  of  the  two  had 
she  cared  to  do  so. 

Theresa  was  a  factor  in  his  com- 
fort ;  a  convenient  companion  to  be  in 
turn  flattered  or  snubbed  as  best  suited 
his  lordship's  whim  for  the  moment, 
but  she  neither  interested  nor  fascinated 
him,  and  Helen  did  both.  Sometimes 
Fulke  felt  that  he  liated  Helen  for  her  silent 
defiance  and  look  of  quiet  contempt  when 
he  raged  about  the  house,  bullying  every- 
one in  it,  or  when  he  put  out  'Q5  port  for 
his  guests  for  the  reasons  quoted  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  chapter. 

All  the  same,  he  knew  that  he  would 
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gladly  give  up  all  Theresa's  soft,  purring 
praises  and  sycophant  airs  for  the  sake  of 
one  loving  or  tender  look  from  Helen's 
dark  eyes. 

Once  or  twice  when  he  had  been  very  ill 
or  in  some  trouble,  the  girl  had  forgotten 
all  discords  in  her  sympathy  for  him,  and 
at  such  moments  he  knew  what  he  had 
missed  by  alienating  her  affection,  and 
could  imagine  what  Bryan  O'Neil  had 
gained — the  penniless  Irish  adventurer,  as 
he  called  him. 

Meanwhile  Theresa,  having  taken  up 
her  parable,  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  to  Helen  on  the  vexed 
subject  of  the  adventurer  in  question,  and 
so  continued,  in  her  ladylike,  aggravating 
voice : 

'  As  w^e  are  speaking  on  disagreeable 
subjects,  I  promised  dear  Fulke  I  would 
say  something  to  you,  Helen,  about  Mr. 
O'Xeil.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  give  up  corresponding  with  him  ? 
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Fulke  seems  to  think  it  can  never  lead  to 
anything.  It  really  does  seem  such  a  very 
■unfortunate  attachment,  and  so  altogether 
undesirable.  Of  course  he  is  well-born 
and  good-looking,  but  he  has  no  social 
position,  and  it  is  very  bad  for  a  young 
girl  to  be  entangled  so  early  in  life  in  one 
of  these  hopeless  love-affairs.  It  spoils 
her  best  chances  early,  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  ends  by  her  making  a  very  poor 
match  late  in  life.  Fulke  feels  so  very 
strongly  about  this,  I  know.' 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  Theresa,  keep  your 
worldly  wisdom  for  some  one  more  likely 
to  profit  by  it  than  I  am.  I  know  Fulke's 
opinions  perfectly  well,  and  could  get  them 
direct  from  him  if  I  did  not.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  about 
him  where  I  am  concerned,  certainly  ;  but 
anyway,  I  prefer  the  milk,  such  as  it  is, 
from  the  cow,  not  the  pump.  You  need 
not  water  it  down  to  suit  my  digestion  with 
your  little  worldly  aphorisms.  Nobody  wants 
you  to  marry  Bryan  nor  to  lose  your  social 
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position.  You  can  continue  to  dine  out 
and  to  give  dinners,  and  be  the  apple  of 
Fulke's  eye,  domestically  speaking,  and 
let  me  go  on  my  vulgar  road  into  social 
perdition  alone — or  at  least  with  Bryan  !' 
and  the  girl's  eyes  softened  and  then 
lighted  up  as  she  thought  of  her  absent 
lover. 

'  Dear  Helen  !  You  are  so  very  violent, 
and  you  do  say  such  odd  things.  Fulke 
thinks  it  such  a  pity  you  should  "  go  in 
for  being  eccentric,"  as  he  calls  it.  He 
thinks  you  are  quite  handsome  enough  to 
dispense  with  that.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  about  ''cows"  and  "pumps," 
but  it  sounds  a  little  coarse,  dear.  It  is 
sucIl  a  pity  for  a  young  girl  to  get  into  the 
way  of  saying  startling  things  like  that. 
Men  never  like  it  in  their  wives,  Fulke 
says,  though  they  may  pretend  to  be 
amused  when  a  pretty  girl  says  anything 
a  little  odd.  But  tliey  talk  about  it  after- 
ivarcls  in  the  smohing-room.  And  nothing 
goes    against   a   girl's    chances   so   much, 
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Fulke  says.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  be 
considered  clever,  but  to  be  eccentric  is 
quite  fatal.  Do  try  to  be  more  careful, 
dear.  I  am  only  speaking  in  your  own 
interests,  as  you  know.' 

'  And,  as  dear  Fulke  says,'  mimicked 
Helen , impatiently.  '  Really,  Theresa,  I  shall 
call  you  the  telephone.  You  reproduce 
Fulke  so  very  faithfully,  only  with  a 
squeak  instead  of  a  growl  !'  and,  pushing 
her  book  away,  she  left  the  room,  and 
went  boldly  to  her  brother's  study,  to 
confront  the  lion  in  his  den. 
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'  FuLKE  !  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Bryan 
this  morning.  I  promised  I  would  let  you 
know  when  he  wrote,  though  I  Avill  not 
promise  to  give  up  writing  to  him.' 

Poor  Helen !  Her  confidence  was,  as 
usual,  a  very  crude  performance.  Theresa, 
in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  crept 
up  to  Fulke,  smoothed  him  down  first  by 
a  little  judicious  flattery,  and  then,  in 
her  soft,  cooing,  coaxing  way,  would  have 
introduced  the  unj)leasant  topic,  the  pill 
silvered  over  by  happy  insinuations  of 
Fulke's   superior  judgment  and   her  own 
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deference  to  him.  Helen  could  do  none  of 
these  things,  or  rather  would  have  dis- 
dained doing  them,  for  she  had  quite 
enough  natural  dramatic  talent  to  have 
adopted  any  role  she  chose. 

Fulke  looked  up  impatiently.  The  mo- 
ment ^Yas  evidently  not  propitious.  He 
had  a  large  pocket-book  full  of  '  flies  '  in 
his  hand,  and  was  just  engaged  in  the 
delicate  operation  of  disentangling  one  or 
two  which  had  stuck  together. 

'  Look  here,  Helen !  You  had  better 
just  drop  all  that  nonsense  at  once,  and 
put  an  end  to  it.  It  Y'ould  have  come  to 
the  same  thing  any  Y'ay  in  time,  but  fate 
has  kindly  stepped  in  to  my  assistance. 
Your  beloved  Bryan  has  been  taken  up,  I 
see,  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  a 
dynamite  plot,  with  two  other  men,  and 
they  will  be  tried  at  the  next  Falcarragh 
Sessions.  Just  what  I  knew  would  happen 
to  a  red-hot  Home  Ruler  such  as  he  is.  It 
is  a  good  lesson  for  you  in  the  future  to 
listen  to  those  who  know  the  world  rather 
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better  than  you  do.  Thank  goodness, 
there  was  no  real  engagement  between 
you.  If  you  are  lucky,  it  will  all  blow 
over,  and  no  one  ^^ill  be  much  the"  wiser. 
But  don't  let  us  have  any  repetition  of 
such  folly.  I  suppose  even  your  devotion 
would  not  o'o  the  leno-th  of  marrvino;  a  o-aol- 
bird  I  Of  course  they  will  be  convicted, 
as  all  three  deserA'e  to  be.  the  precious 
scoundrels  !  Master  Bryan  will  look  rather 
small,  shorn  of  his  beautiful  auburn  locks, 
won't  he?' 

Fulke's  cynical  smile  died  away  on  his 
lips  as  the  girl  rose  up  in  her  indignation. 

'  How  dare  you  say  such  things,  Fulke? 
I  know  you  hate  me,  and  love  to  thwart 
and  make  me  miserable  ;  but  you  need  not 
tell  lies  about  Bryan.  Bryan  in  a  dyna- 
mite plot,  indeed  I  You  are  simply  making 
up  the  whole  story  to  tease  and  irritate 
me ;  but  you  have  overshot  the  mark  this 
time.  It  is  just  as  tmtrue  as  your  other 
statement,  that  we  are  not  engaged.  We 
are  eno-ao-ed,  and  all  the  world  mav  know 
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it  for  what  I  care.  I  am  sure  I  have 
spoken  about  it  ojDenly  enough !' 

'  Yes — hang  it  all !  That  you  have  !' 
muttered  Fulke. 

'  I  would  marry  Bryan  if  he  had  blown 
up  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower,  and 
the  British  Museum  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
had  been  sent  to  gaol  ten  times  over  for  it; 
but  it  is  all  a  silly-made  up  story,  of  course. 
I  suppose  you  and  Theresa  hatched  it  to- 
gether for  my  benefit.' 

Fulke  threw  the  morning  paper  towards 
her.  Her  angry  words,  for  a  wonder,  failed 
to  rouse  him, — probably  because  he  felt  his 
own  position  so  strong.  Sure  enough  there 
was  the  account  in  big,  staring  capitals  : 

'ATTEMPTED   DYNAMITE   OUTRAGE. 

'  Failure  of  the  plot — Michael  Donovan^  James 
Phelan,  and  Bryan  O'Neil  of  Castle  Shannon 
taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  chief  instigators' 

Then  came  a  description  of  the  scene  of 
the  contemplated  outrage  j  the  suspicions 
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of  the  police  aroused,  their  appearance 
upon  the  spot,  their  finding  the  proofs  of 
guilt,  and  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 
It  was  all  clear  enough — Bryan  "  O'Neil 
and  Castle  Shannon  combined  left  little 
room  for  doubt. 

Helen's  face  fell,  but  her  loyalty  came  to 
the  front  triumphantly. 

'  Well,  if  he  is  arrested?  That  does  not 
prove  that  he  did  it.  Everyone  is  in  such 
mortal  terror  just  now  about  dynamite 
that  I  believe  they  would  arrest  the  very 
babies  in  the  Dublin  streets  on  suspicion 
of  concealing  it  in  their  perambulators  ! 
Perhaps  they  will  arrest  you  some  day, 
Fulke,  on  suspicion  of  doing  something  or 
other !  I  only  wish  to  goodness  they 
would  !  It  might  teach  you  to  be  a  little 
more  charitable.' 

'  You  are  extremely  impertinent,  Helen, 
and  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  your  elder 
brother,  and  that  you  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  me  for  the  present.  If  you 
choose  to  associate  with  low  scoundrels  and 
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gaol-birds,  1  don't  choose  to  have  my 
name  dragged  through  the  mud.  For 
the  next  two  years  you  are  entirely 
under  my  control.  You  will  neither 
see  this  fellow  nor  hear  from  him ;  you 
shall  be  kept  respectable  for  that  length 
of  time  any  way.  Afterwards  you  can 
please  yourself  I  suppose,  and  take  up 
with  your  beggarly  lover  if  you  choose,  and 
if  he  happens  to  be  out  of  gaol  at  the  time. 
Only  remember  I  wash  my  hands  of  you 
in  that  case.  Do  not  expect  me  to  have 
any  more  to  say  to  you,  or  to  allow  you  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  Theresa  Avhilst 
she  is  under  my  roof.' 

'  Wash  your  hands  by  all  manner  of 
means,'  answered  the  saucy  girl.  '  They 
must  need  it  if  you  often  do  such  dirty  work 
as  you  have  done  this  morning.  It  is  very 
generous  and  noble  to  insult  and  malign 
those  Avho  are  absent  and  cannot  answer 
you  !  If  Bryan  were  here,  you  would  not 
dare  to  say  such  things  about  him.  He  is 
no  adventurer.     His  family  is  as  good  as 
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ours  and  better  too.  Everyone  who  knows 
Irish  history  knows  what  sort  of  blood 
the  O'Neils  have  in  their  veins.  He  is 
poor,  but  that  is  no  vice.  And  why  is  he 
j)oor  ?  Because  we  English  robbed  his 
people  in  the  past,  to  be  sure,  and  treated 
the  Irish  so  shamefully.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  very  proud  of  in  tltat.  I  should 
think  !  I  would  rather  have  Bryan's  pence 
than  your  pounds,  any  day,  Fulke,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  should  be  so  much  worse 
off  either!' 

There  was  a  little  sting  here  ;  for  Fulke, 
although  he  spent  very  largely  on  his  own 
amusements  and  comforts,  was  naturally  a 
screw,  and  was  wont  to  practise  various 
small  economies  which  a  poor  man  would 
never  dream  of  observing. 

'  Of  course,'  continued  Helen,  '  you  have 
my  money  in  your,  hands  until  I  am 
twenty-one,  but  I  suppose  you  will  not 
absolutely  starve  me,  nor  let  me  want  for 
proper  clothing.  You  would  be  ashamed 
to  do  that.     It  would  look  so  had^  as  Theresa 
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says.  The  moment  I  am  of  a^e,  I  shall  go 
to  Bryan  wherever  he  is.  I  daresay  we 
shall  manage  to  get  along  in  our  poor, 
common  way  even  without  the  light  of 
your  countenance  and  Theresa's  pretty 
little  social  ways.  Any  way,  I  give  you 
warning,  Fulke,  that  I  shall  communi- 
cate with  Bryan  whenever  I  can  possibly 
manage  to  do  so,  and  shall  receive  his 
letters  so  long  as  I  can  bribe  anyone  on 
earth  to  brinsr  them  to  me.' 

Here  was  a  nice  young  lady  to  manage  I 
Rank  rebellion  and  open  defiance  !  Fulke 
felt  very  much  aggrieved,  but  forgot  that 
his  own  cynical  and  bitter  feeling  towards 
the  girl  had  estranged  her  from  him  in  the 
past,  and  that  now,  when  he  honestly 
thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best,  he 
found  a  high-spirited  woman  ready  to 
fight  every  inch  of  the  ground  with  him, 
instead  of  a  loving  young  sister  willing  to 
give  at  least  a  patient  hearing  to  his  words 
of  worldly  wisdom. 
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He  had  just  opened  his  lips  to  make 
some  angry  reply  when  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion came  in  the  form  of  a  light  knock  on 
the  study-door,  Avhilst  a  bright,  clear  voice 
called  out,  merrily, 

*  May  I  come  in  ?  Will  you  excuse  this 
earlv  visit  ?  What  in  the  world  are  vou 
two  talking  about  "so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing "  ?  You  look  about  as  lively  as  a  couple 
of  undertakers  or  "  Mr.  Pumblechook  "  ar- 
ranging the  funeral  etiquette  for  poor  "Mrs. 
Joe's  "  interment.' 

The  nevv'  comer  was  a  bright,  cheery 
little  woman  with  an  infectious  laugh,  a 
pair  of  honest-looking  brown  eyes,  brown 
hair  with  a  tinge  of  chestnut  when  it 
caught  the  sunshine,  a  good  figure  of 
medium  height,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness  and  hien  etre  about  her,  very 
difficult  to  resist.  Even  Theresa  was  wont 
to  become  more  natural  and  spontaneous 
under  her  influence. 

Helen    turned    towards  the   new   comer 
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with  a  gesture  of  crirlisli  delight,  whilst 
Fulke's  stern  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  of 
very  cordial  welcome. 

'  Mrs.  Seymour  I  How  delighted  I  am  to 
see  you.  You  know  you  are  always  wel- 
come here.  You  come  like  flowers  in 
spring.' 

^Irs  Seymour's  influence  must  indeed 
have  been  ofreat  to  make  Fulkf  flourish 
into  poetry:  but  she  was  one  of  the  very 
few  people  who  had  an  honest  liking  for 
the  man,  quite  apart  from  any  advantages 
he  might  possess.  She  kncAv  his  faults, 
and  no  one  regretted  more  deeply  his 
strange  and  apparently  bitter  animosity 
towards  his  high-spirited  young  sister;  but 
Mrs.  Seymour  always  maintained  that  there 
were  possibilities  of  better  things  about  him, 
and  seemed  able  to  see  the  Divine  spark 
(which  exists,  thank  God,  in  all  of  us)  more 
-clearly  than  Fulke's  neighbours  were  wont 
to  do. 

'  Oh    yes,    I    know    Mr.   Vvvian  is  un- 
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popular/  she  would  Sciy.  •  He  has  an 
awkward  manner,  but  a  good  deal  of  that 
is  shyness.  You  must  remember  that  he 
has  had  great  drawbacks  in  spite  of  much 
worldly  prosperity.  It  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  conceited  and  overbearing  when  he 
lives  always  amongst  those  who  are  men- 
tally inferior  to  him,  and  think  what  the 
loneliness  of  such  a  life  must  be  I  He  is 
quite  a  little  king  down  here  with  his 
money  and  his  hunters  and  his  •■  Horace."" 
You  see  a  verv  little  '•  Horace  "  2:oes  alono- 
way  with  us  poor  bucolic  ignoramuses ;' 
and  the  kindly  woman  would  laugh  merrily, 

and  then  continue,  more  2'ravtlv. 

<_  » 

'  I  am  verw  very  sorry  that  he  and 
Helen  don't  get  on  better,  because  in  some 
ways  I  think  they  are  curiously  capable  of 
understandino'  each  other  and  doins:  credit 
to  one  another's  best  points.  And  the 
friction  of  Helen's  mind  on  his  would  be  so 
much  better  and  so  much  more  amusing 
for  him  than  Theresa's  little  silly  flatteries 
and  foolish  platitudes.     Fulke  is  an  honour- 
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able  man,  and  he  is  very  just,  and  that 
counts  for  somethino^,  surely?  He  is  ab- 
solutely scrupulous  about  money-matters, 
though  people  call  him  a  screw.  I  never 
heard  of  his  defrauding  anyone  of  sixpence, 
and  that  issajing  a  good  deal  where  horse- 
dealing  is  in  question.  If  he  were  guilty 
of  dishonourable  conduct  1  should  be  very 
much  surprised,  and  feel  sure  it  would  be 
under  very  great  pressure.  I  don't  thinh 
any  pressure  would  suffice,  only  I  must 
admit  he  is  a  little  vindictive,  and  might 
be  revengeful  in  thought,  and  possibly  also 
in  action  ;  but  there  is  more  good  in  him 
than  people  think.' 

This  would  generally  end  the  burden  of 
her  song  on  the  rare  occasions  Avhen  Ada 
Seymour  could  be  induced  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Fulke  turned  to  Mrs.  Seymour  with  an 
awkward  attempt  at  pleasantry.  He  was 
not  genial  by  nature,  and,  when  he  made 
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any  effort  in  that  direction,  succeeded 
about  as  well  as  the  clumsy  dog  at  a 
circus,  who  tries  to  imitate  the  tricks  of  the 
poodle. 

'  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  am  very  glad  you  came 
in  just  at  this  moment.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  Helen  about  this  foolish  entangle- 
ment of  hers.  I  might  just  as  well  talk  to 
my  hunter  on  the  subject!  You  will  see 
how  that  wretched  fellow  has  been  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  Ireland.  Do  pray 
try  to  drive  a  little  of  your  own  good  sense 
into  this  foolish  girl's  head.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  her  own  good,  but,  as  you 
know,  she  is  prejudiced  against  everything 
I  say  or  do.  Perhaps  she  will  listen  to 
you.  I  will  leave  you  together,  for  I  must 
be  off  to  the  stables.  I  hope  you  will 
manage  to  stay  on  for  luncheon.  Theresa 
will  be  delighted  if  you  can  do  so.' 

Mrs.  Seymour  looked  at  Helen  with  a 
comical  expression  of  despair  as  Fulke  left 
them  alone  tosfether. 
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*  Theresa  is  very  kind.  I  wish  I  felt 
equally  delighted  to  see  her.  Helen ! 
you  naughty,  obstinate  girl !  Why  do  I 
feel  at  home  with  you  and  as  if  I  could 
say  anything  in  the  world  to  you,  whilst 
Theresa,  who  is  so  excellent,  and  always 
does  what  is  right  and  says  what  is  proper, 
and  is  so  unselfish  and  sweet  and  charming, 
gives  me  a  creepy  sort  of  feeling,  as  if  I 
had  put  my  hand  on  a  pretty  green  lizard 
and  found  it  turning  into  a  little  snake  ! 
How  wrong  of  me  to  say  that !  ^ow  come 
and  be  scolded,  and  tell  me  all  about  this 
business,  dear.  I  know  Fulke  has  a  tire- 
some manner,  and  is  very  irritating  to  you, 
but  I  do  really  think  he  means  well  by  you 
in  his  odd  wa}.' 

'  He  has  a  funny  way  of  showing  it, 
then,'  answered  Helen  ;  but  her  tone  had 
lost  the  hard  metallic  ring  that  had  dis- 
tinguished it  when  she  was  talking  to  Fulke 
or  Theresa. 

Mrs.  Seymour's  honest,  downright  way 
of  putting  Fulke's  actions  in  the  best  pos- 
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sible  light  never  seemed  to  jar  upon  Helen 
nor  to  rouse  her  antagonism. 

The  friends  had  a  long  talk  over  the 
matter,  and  discussed  the  dynamite  busi- 
ness in  all  possible  lights.  Mrs.  Seymour 
looked  very  solemn  over  this  part  of  the 
conversation.  She  had  all  a  woman's 
natural  and  wholesome  sympathy  with  a 
true  love-match,  having  made  one  herself, 
whatever  the  world  might  say.  But  she 
had  also  an  insular  woman's  shrinking  from 
any  sort  of  radicalism,  and  the  dynamite 
outrage,  even  though  it  had  failed  of 
achievement,  made  her  feel  very  indignant 
Avith  the  genial  young  Irishman  who  had 
spent  one  unlucky  '  season  '  in  Loamshire, 
and  had  managed  to  carry  off  Helen's 
heart  with  him  when  he  returned  to  his 
'  native  bogs,'  as  Fulke  contemptuously 
dubbed  the  bare  acres  and  tumble-down 
ancestral  hall  of  Castle  Shannon. 

However,  Ada  would  be  loyal  to  Helen 
at  all  costs,  and  the  interview  ended  by 
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her  promising  to  do  her  best  to  smooth 
things  for  the  young  lovers,  if  Bryan  could 
in  any  way  change  the  present  black 
aspect  of  affairs  to  even  a  gray  shade  in 
Fulke's  eyes. 

'  I  am  afraid,  dear  child,  if  this  business 
is  as  bad  as  it  looks,  your  brother  will  be 
hard  to  convince.  And  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  can  sympathise  with  him.  /  should  not 
like  to  give  over  my  young  sister  to  a 
dynamiter  in  his  place.  But  we  will  hope 
for  the  best.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  any 
man  beforehand.  Mr.  O'Neil  may  have 
some  explanation  of  his  apparent  con- 
federacy after  all.' 

'  Of  course  he  has  done  right  in  the 
matter,  whatever  happened,'  answered 
Helen,  proudly,  with  all  the  delightful 
audacity  of  nineteen  that  has  so  little 
knowledo'e  of  the  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature,  and  so  little  patience  with  them. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  know  you  will 
do  vour  best  for  us.     I  cannot  bring  myself 
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to  try  to  conciliate  Fulke — no,  not  even 
on  this  account.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not 
ask  any  favour  at  liis  hands.  He  is  always 
so  hard  upon  me.  But  you  like  him,  and 
he  is  devoted  to  you.  If  anyone  can  in- 
fluence him  to  be  more  kindly  and  reason- 
able to  us,  it  will  be  you.  Theresa  pretends 
to  be  sorry  for  me  sometimes,  and  to  be 
trying  to  make  things  straight,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  I  notice  that  Fidke  is  never  so 
disagreeable  and  satirical  and  unkind  to 
me  as  he  is  after  one  of  Theresa's  "talks." 
I  Avish  she  would  leave  it  alone.  She  seems 
to  put  everything  so  kindly  and  pleasantly 
for  me,  and  I  cannot  accuse  her  of  saying 
a  word  that  is  strictly  untrue  or  even  ap- 
parently unkind.  Quite  the  contrary.  And 
jfdt  when  I  see  myself,  or  others  see  me, 
through  Theresa's  spectacles,  it  is  like 
looking  at  a  photograph  taken  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  Xo  one  can  question  the 
likeness^  but  it  is  a  singularly  unpleasant 
one.' 

h2 
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Mrs.  Seymour  gave  an  appreciative  nod. 
She  knew  Theresa's  artistic  powers  in  this 
line  well  enough,  and  had  suffered  from 
them  herself,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FAITHFUL    LOVERS. 

^  Helen,  you  little  o;oose !  you  did  not 
really  think  that  I  had  developed  into  a 
full-blown  dynamiter,  did  you  ?' 

'  Well,  Bryan,  what  else  could  I  think, 
when  the  horrid  Telegraph  had  the  whole 
account  of  ''  the  plot,"  and  your  name 
figured  there  as  "  Bryan  O'Xeil  of  Castle 
Shannon  "  ?' 

Helen  Yyvian  and  her  lover  were  com- 
fortably seated  under  an  old  oak-tree  in 
the  wood  already  mentioned  as  leading 
fromFoxleigh  to  Stonecroft  where  Theresa's 
dear  friends,  the  Fletchers,  lived. 
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There  was  nothing  clandestine  about  the 
meeting  which  had  come  to  pass  by  one  of 
those  lucky  chances  which  do  occasionally 
befriend  true  lovers. 

Bryan,  having  also  seen  the  misleading 
newspaper  report  which  mentioned  him  as 
connected  with  the  last  'Irish  outrage/ 
and  knowing  that  Fulke  would  be  only  too 
eager  to  swallow  such  a  choice  morsel,  had 
run  over  from  Ireland  for  a  few  days  to 
combine  some  business  with  pleasure,  and, 
having  slept  the  previous  night  at  the 
market-town,  was  on  his  way  to  call  boldly 
upon  the  Yyvians  at  Foxleigh,  and  had 
taken  this  well-known  short  cut  to  the 
house. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Helen  had  also 
come  there,  to  walk  off  a  fit  of  extra  vexa- 
tion induced  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Fulke  and  Theresa;  and  so  the  two  had 
met,  with  much  rejoicing  on  either  side,  as 
may  be  imagined. 

The  'penniless  adventurer'  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  manhood  any  way.     He  was 
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tall  and  rather  broad,  with  pale,  finely-cut 
features,  a  well-balanced  head,  covered 
with  bright  brown  hair  which  his  bitterest 
enemy  could  not  call  anything  but  brown, 
and  which  Helen  maintained  was  shot  with 
gold  !  His  eyes  were  blue,  but  blue  of  the 
deep  gray  shade  which  saves  that  colour 
from  being  insipid. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  him 
was  the  intense  quiet  of  his  manner  and 
bearing,  which  were  utterly  unlike  those  of 
the  typical  Irishman. 

The  contrast  was  all  the  more  marked 
when  he  and  Helen  were  together,  on 
account  of  the  warm-hearted,  impetuous 
manner  of  the  latter.  Anyone  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  would  assuredly 
have  reversed  their  nationalities.  Probably 
it  was  this  very  quality  of  restfulness  and 
the  impression  of  quiet  strength  about  the 
man,  that  had  Avon  Helen's  excitable,  im- 
pulsive nature  so  completely. 

When  Bryan  did  smile,  his  whole  face 
lighted  up,  and  perhaps  such  smiles  were 
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all  the  more  valued  by  Helen  for  being 
somewhat  rare.  It  would  be  generally 
some  wild  statement  or  exaggerated  ex- 
pression of  her  own  w^hich  occasioned  them. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Helen  poutingly 
declared  that  she  did  all  the  love-making, 
and  quoted  the  old  French  proverb  to  her 
lover :  '  \\  y'a  toujours  I'un  qui  aime  et 
I'un  qui  se  laisse  aimer  !'  but  Bryan  only 
smiled  at  her  affected  indignation  with  his 
*  quiet  ways.' 

His  position  was  too  strong  to  need  any 
vindication.  He  knew,  and  she  knew  also, 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  degree  be- 
tween them  in  matters  of  affection.  Differ- 
ence of  temperament  might  lead  to  varied 
expression  of  it,  but  the  one  was  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  both  felt  this 
equally  strongly,  when  kind  fate  brought 
them  together. 

'  Now,  Byran  !  do  listen — what  are  we  to 
do  ?  Fulke  is  absolute  master  of  me  and 
my  possessions  for  two  years  longer,  worse 
luck  to  it !  and  he  says  he  will  "  keep  me 
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respectable  for  that  time  any  way."  There's 
a  compliment  for  you^  dear  !  I  told  him  I 
should  go  on  writing  to  you,  and  seeing 
you  whenever  I  could  manage  it,  and 
should  get  your  letters  so  long  as  I  had  a 
sixpence  left  in  my  purse,  to  bribe  anyone 
to  bring  them  to  me.  So  he  is  forewarned. 
You  sit  there  so  quietly — as  if  it  didn't 
matter  one  bit  !  Bryan,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  !  Here  I  am,  fretting  my  heart 
out,  and  I  don't  believe  you  care  in  the 
least.' 

^  Don't  be  a  silly  little  woman  !  You 
know  better  than  that  !  Why  do  you 
think  I  am  here  if  I  do  not  "care"? 
For  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Fulke  and  dear 
Theresa?' 

He  had  put  one  arm  round  her  waist  and 
lifted  her  face  gently  towards  him  with  the 
other  hand. 

Her  reproaches  had  fallen  as  flat  as  damp 
fireworks,  and  Helen  knew  it  and  rejoiced 
in  the  knowledge.  If  she  expected  to  rouse 
Bryan  to  recriminations  or  reproaches,  or 
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asseverations  of  undying  affection,  she 
must  have  been  much  disappointed.  As  a 
fact,  however,  she  expected  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

She  knew  well  enough  there  were  limits 
even  to  his  forbearance,  but  within  certain 
bounds  she  was  free  to  tease  and  pout  and 
complain  to  her  heart's  content.  Once 
only  she  had  overstepped  the  mark  in  a 
moment  of  great  irritation,  and  had  said  an 
unjust  and  ungenerous  thing.  Remorse  set 
in  almost  before  the  words  were  well  out  of 
her  mouth  ;  and  with  Helen  to  be  sorry  and 
to  say  so,  were  synonymous,  but  she  had 
no  wish  ever  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

'  Was  Bryan  very  cross  ?'  Mrs.  Seymour 
had  asked  when  the  story  was  poured  into 
her  sympathetic  ears. 

'  Cross  ?  Oh,  dear  no  !  That  is  not  his 
line,  and  he  never  gets  violent  like  Fulke. 
He  did  not  speak  at  all,  but  he  looked  at 
me.  That  was  quite  enough.  I  don't 
"  feel  like  "  ever  doing  such  a  thing  again, 
as  the  Yankees  say.' 
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Bryan  remained  quiet  for  a  moment,  and 
Helen  was  far  too  happy  and  restful  to  dis- 
turb herself  or  him  by  further  speech.  No 
one  had  ever  brought  her  this  feeling  of 
rest  before.  This  man's  influence  over  her 
stormy,  tempestuous  nature  was  as  a  cool, 
soft  hand  placed  on  a  fevered  brow. 
Presently  he  roused  himself: 

'  Poor  little  girl !  It  is  hard  lines  to 
have  all  the  fio;htinf>:  to  do  alone.  I  wish  I 
could  help  you,  dear,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  force  a  man  to  receive  me  into  his 
house  or  to  be  civil  to  me  when  I  get  there. 
How  about  Theresa  ?  Cannot  she  help  us 
at  all  ?' 

*  Theresa!'  Helen  only  said  that  one 
word,  but  there  was  a  world  of  meaning 
and  a  wealth  of  scorn  in  the  intonation. 
'  Theresa  is  a  mere  echo  of  Fulke  ;  a  horrid, 
squeaky,  ladylike  little  echo  of  Fulke  I 
For  my  own  part,  I  really  prefer  Fulke's 
growls  and  grumpiness  of  the  two.  He  is 
honest,  at  any  rate.  If  ever  there  was  a 
woman  born   to  "  run  with  the  hare  and 
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hunt  with  the  hounds,"  it  is  ray  respectable 
sister  Theresa.  She  says  it  "is  so  very  bad 
for  a  girl  to  start  in  life  with  any  sort  of 
entanglement." ' 

And  Helen  mimicked  the  mincing  tones 
with  admirable  effect,  and  then  turned 
round  to  bestow  a  very  hearty  embrace 
upon  her  lover. 

'You  dear  old  entanglement  !  As  if  I 
didn't  love  your  little  finger  better  than 
Theresa's  whole  ladylike,  mincing,  insincere 
bod}^  !  What  an  extraordinary  fate  that 
she  and  I  should  be  sisters  !  Bryan,  do 
you  know  I  sometimes  think  that  Fulke 
really  liates  me.  He  seems  so  delighted  to 
thwart  and  irritate  and  aggravate  me.  But 
at  least  he  is  honest.  I  wonder  w^iy  he 
grudges  me  everything.  It  isn't  only  you, 
Bryan,'  she  went  on,  heedless  of  grammar. 
'  It  is  the  same  in  evervthino;.  Other  men 
are  proud  of  their  sisters,  and  like  to  hear 
them  praised,  and  to  think  them  successful. 
Fulke  only  looks  cross  and  horrid  if  any- 
one says    anything    civil  about  me.     He 
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takes  the  very  first  opportunity  of  sneer- 
ing about  it,  and  running  me  down  in 
some  way.  He  seems  so  terrified  ,  lest  I 
should  be  "exalted  above  measure,"  and 
think  myself  decent-looking  or  of  even 
average  ability.  I  know  I  am  a  handsome 
girl,  and  that  I  have  more  brains  than 
many  girls.  It  isn't  conceit,  knowing  that, 
is  it,  Bryan  ?  I  am  sure  I  think  very  little 
of  my  own  powers  in  reality,  and  should 
succeed  far  better  in  everything  if  I  had  a 
better  opinion  of  myself  You  dont  think 
me  a  conceited  girl,  do  you,  Bryan?'  and 
she  looked  earnestly  into  his  face.  'I 
have  such  a  contempt  for  conceited  people, 
except  young  men  Avhen  they  are  verj/ 
young.  I  suppose  they  are  bound  to  start 
in  life  with  a  good  stock  of  self-appreciation. 
It  gets  thrown  overboard  quickly  enough 
in  their  cases,  poor  things  !' 

'No,  my  darling.  You  have  two  striking 
virtues,  I  must  sa}^  though  they  sound 
rather  negative.  You  are  not  conceited, 
and,  thank  heaven  !  you  are  not  afi'ected.' 
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'AVell,  Biyan,  it  is  a  mercy!'  Helen 
answered,  devoutly.  '  Just  think  what 
would  happen  if  aifectation  were  ''  catch- 
ing "  like  measles  !  It  would  be  sticking 
out  all  over  me.  For  I  should  never  take 
the  complaint  in  a  quiet,  lady-like  way  as 
Theresa  docs.  It  is  chronic  there,  so  I 
suppose  Nature  has  accommodated  herself 
to  circumstances.' 

'  You  are  rather  down  on  Theresa  this 
morning,  little  woman.  What  has  she 
been  doing  to  aggravate  you  specially  of 
late?' 

Before  Helen  could  answer,  she  started 
from  Bryan's  detaining  arms,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  inclined  to  spring  from 
her  seat ;  then  thought  better  of  it,  and 
leaned  defiantly  back  against  the  tree, 
whilst  Bryan  rose  leisurely  to  greet  Fulke 
Yvvian,  who  barelv  noticed  his  outstretch- 
ed  hand.  He  addressed  himself  at  once 
and  in  stinging  words  to  his  sister. 

'  Well,  Helen  !  Upon  my  word,  you  are 
a  nice  young  lady  to  be  left  by  yourself 
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to  roam  alDout  the  woods  alone.  Here  I 
come  and  find  you  "  spooning  "  like  any 
housemaid  out  for  a  holiday  with  "  Jeames !" 
I  don't  blame  you^  sir,'  he  continued,  turn- 
ing coldly  towards  Bryan,  who  was  about 
to  speak.  '  I  suppose  a  man  will  take  all 
a  girl  will  give  him,  any  way.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  that,  but  I  am  sorry  my 
sister  should  take  her  cue  in  such  matters 
from  the  servants'  hall.' 

Bryan's  gray  eyes  blazed  out  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  he  turned  quietly  to  Helen, 
whose  cheeks  were  crimson  with  vexation 
and  anger. 

'  Hush,  dear !'  he  said,  as  if  she  had 
spoken.  '  What  does  it  matter?  He  can- 
not help  it,  I  suppose.' 

Then  taking  her  hand  firmly  in  his,  he 
faced  her  angry  brother,  his  voice  not 
rising  above  its  usual  level  tone. 

'  It  is  useless  getting  angry  with  you, 
^Ir.  Yyvian.  I  suppose  you  cannot  help 
stinging  any  more  than  a  wasp  or  an 
adder  could  do.     I  can  understand  and  to 
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some  extent  sympatHze  in  your  disappoint- 
ment about  Helen.  I  suppose  your  ideal 
for  her  would  be  a  rich  marriage  and  a 
"  good  match,"  as  it  is  called.  I  am  not  a 
rich  man,  nor  am  I  a  good  match  except 
so  far  as  family  goes  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  you  think  Helen's  happiness  would 
be  increased  by  such  a  marriage,  unless 
her  heart  were  in  it,  you  are  mistaken. 
Nine  girls  out  of  ten  perhaps  can  marry 
pretty  nearly  anybody,  in  which  case 
money  and  position  are  of  course  addi- 
tional advantages.  But,  believe  me,  Helen 
is  the  tenili  girl.  She  would  be  miserable, 
tied  to  a  man  she  could  not  love.' 

Fulke  turned  furiously  upon  him. 

'  Love  indeed  !  Is  that  the  trash  you 
talk  to  her,  and  still  call  yourself  an  hon- 
ourable man?  And  how  did  you  come 
here  at  all,  I  should  like  to  know?  Out 
on  bail,  I  suppose.  I  read  all  about  your 
iine  doino^s  in  Ireland,  and  thanked  God 
you  were  safe  in  gaol  for  a  bit.  My  thanks- 
giving Avas  premature,  I  am  afraid.' 
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^  I  have  explained  to  Helen  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take,' Bryan  answered,  coldly.  ^  In  fact, 
it  is  owing  to  this  mis-statement  that  I  am 
here  to-day.  I  saw  it  in  an  Irish  paper  in 
the  club  the  night  before  last,  and  came 
over  at  once.  I  have  been  in  Dublin  for 
the  last  month,  and  could  easily  prove  an 
alihi^  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  man 
referred  to  was  a  certain  Neale  O'Brien. 
The  similarity  of  name  led  to  the  confusion 
in  the  first  place,  and,  having  borrowed 
my  name,  some  enterprising  Irish  jour- 
nalist added  my  property  to  it,  to  make 
the  thing  more  complete.  I  am  sorry  that 
Helen  should  have  been  led  to  believe  such 
an  accusation  even  for  a  moment.' 

'  Led  to  heUeve,  sir  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  insinuate  that  I  made  up 
the  report  ?  Perhaps  you  think  I  bribed 
the  editor  of  the  Telegrajjh  to  put  it  in? 
How  dare  you  come  here  aspersing  my 
character  and  defying  me,  and  teaching 
my  sister  to  defy  me  before  my  very  eyes  ?' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Fulke's  anger  was  getting  once  more 
beyond  bounds.  Bryan's  extremely  gen- 
tlemanly and  quiet  bearing  was  all  the 
more  infuriating  that  it  presented  such  a 
contrast  to  his  own  heated  and  very  un- 
becoming appearance  as  he  stood  there — 
several  inches  shorter  than  the  man  he  was 
abusing — stammering  and  spluttering  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  when  much  excited.  Helen 
for  once  was  quiet.  She  knew  that  Bryan 
was  more  than  a  match  for  her  irascible 
brother,  and  only  dreaded  lest  the  latter, 
in  his  impotent  rage,  should  say  some  mad 
words  that  even  the  calm  Irishman  would 
feel  bound  to  resent. 

At  this  awkward  juncture  steps  were 
heard  coming  through  the  wood,  and 
Theresa  and  her  two  friends,  the  '  Fletcher 
girls,'  came  in  sight.  Theresa  w^as,  as 
usual,  perfe(!tly  '  turned  out,'  quiet,  self- 
possessed,  and  quite  equal  to  this  or  any 
other  occasion.  She  took  in  her  brother's 
angry  face,  Helen's  excited  look,  and 
Bryan's    appearance    on    the   scene   in    a 
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moment,  and  advanced  to  the  last  with 
outstretched  hand.  Appearances  were  the 
gods  of  Theresa's  worship,  and  there  was 
never  greater  devotee  than  this  fair  little 
woman,  with  her  pretty,  even  voice  and 
gentle  sentences. 

'  How  do  you  do,  ]\Ir.  O'Neil  ?  Just 
come  over  from  Ireland,  I  suppose?  Char- 
lotte, I  think  you  must  have  met  Mr. 
O'Neil  when  he  hunted  here  two  seasons 
ago?  Mr.  O'Neil— Miss  Fletcher— Miss 
Jessie  Fletcher.  He  and  my  brother  are 
both  great  fishermen,  and  I  expect  Fulke 
has  been  looking  him  up  in  order  to  get 
some  advice  about  this  Galway  trip.  How 
tired  you  look,  Helen !  I  suppose  you 
were  on  your  way  back  from  Grimsby  when 
you  came  across  Fulke  and  Mr.  O'Xeil  ? 
It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk'  both  ways. 
Another  time  you  must  really  take  the 
carriage  either  there  or  back.  You 
Avould  hardly  know  Helen  again  ?  ' 
(turning  to  Bryan)  '  she  was  such  a  child 

when  you   were  here.     Two  years  makes 

i2 
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such  a  cliiFerence  at  lier  age.  I  daresay  you 
don't  find  me  much  altered,  but  Helen  has 
shot  up — like  a  maypole  Fulke  says  ;'  and 
she  looked  sweetly  up  at  her  tall  sister, 
whose  well-proportioned  figure  might  have 
suggested  some  happier  metaphor. 

But  Theresa's  little  sting  was  patented 
as  many  knew  to  their  cost  !  Her  light 
ripple  of  talk  certainly  eased  the  rather 
strained  position  of  aifairs,  but  fell  with 
varied  effect  upon  her  listeners. 

'  What  a  magnificent  diplomatist  !^ 
thought  Helen.  '  If  it  were  anyone  but 
Theresa,  we  should  call  it  telling  lies,  I 
suppose  !  She  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
Bryan  and  I  have  probably  been  here  for 
the  last  two  hours,  and  that  Fulke  has  only 
just  come  upon  us.' 

Even  Fulke  himself  was  rather  stag- 
gered by  the  tropical  growth  of  his  im- 
maculate Theresa's  imagination.  Bryan 
gave  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  with 
a  very  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  true  state 
of  the    case  j   whilst  the    '  Fletcher  girls ' 
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went  home  to  assure  their  people  and  the 
neighbours  round  that  there  was  positively 
no  truth  in  the  story  of  Helen's  engage- 
ment to  some  adventurous  Irishman,'  for 
they  had  seen  the  man  themselves.  He 
and  Fulke  Vyvian  seemed  quite  friendly, 
and  were  going  to  fish  in  Gal  way  together. 
At  least  they  thought  Theresa  had  said  so. 
An}^  way  Mr.  O'Neil  seemed  hardly  to 
notice  Helen  at  all,  and  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  she  was  like  when  he  hunted 
here  two  years  ago.  Theresa  seemed  very 
much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  he  said  she 
was  not  a  bit  altered.  He  would  have 
known  her  anywhere,  and  really  he  looked 
very  handsome  and  yjleasant,  only  a  little 
too  quiet.  Still  Theresa  might  do  worse. 
She  had  her  own  money  and  she  was  get- 
ting a  little  ^assee  (those  fair  women  wore 
well,  in  a  way,  no  doubt,  but  they  very 
soon  got  '  off  colour  '   a  little). 

'  Don't  talk  slang,  Lottie !'  cried  out 
her  younger  brother  at  this  stage  of  her 
confidences.     '  As  if  Theresa  Yvvian  would 
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look  at  a  fellow  who  has  just  been  had 
up  for  an  Irish  outrage !  I  wonder 
Fulke  Yyvian  speaks  to  him,  for  my 
part,'  continued  this  rabid  young  Con- 
servative ;  '  a  Home  Ruler  and  an  Irishman  ! 
Faugh  !'  and  the  boy  made  a  face  of  disgust. 
But  Fulke  is  just  one  of  those  men  who 
would  sell  his  soul  for  a  new  sort  of  "  fly," 
or  give  a  dinner  to  His  Satanic  Majesty 
himself  if  he  could  get  "put  up  "  to  some 
good  fishing  place  that  no  one  else  had 
discovered.' 

'  You  impertinent  boy !'  laughed  his 
sister,  '  pulling  me  up  for  repeating  your 
own  vulgar  words  and  daring  to  criticise 
a  man  who  is  old  enough  to  be  3^our 
father  !  Mr.  Vy  vian's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances are  none  of  our  business.  He  is  old 
enough  to  choose  for  himself.  But  I  am 
very  glad  that  nice  little  Helen  is  not 
entangled  in  any  undesirable  engagement  ! 
Theresa  can  afford  an  impecunious  lover  if 
her  taste  lies  that  way^  but  Helen  is  only 
nineteen.     She  would  have  to  wait  such 
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an  age,  and  it  quite  spoils  a  girl  for  tennis- 
parties  and  dances  to  be  moping  about 
after  some  man  she  cannot  marry.' 

All  of  which  proved  that  Miss  Fletcher 
was  a  sensible  young  woman  of  the  period, 
and  that  Theresa's  dramatic  and  artistic 
powers  had  not  been  exerted  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  FBIEXD  IN  NEED. 


The  summer  was  over.  Fulke  Vyrian  had 
gone  to  Gralway  for  his  fishing  expedition, 
and  had  caught  much  salmon  and  drunk 
much  Irish  whisky  into  the  bargain. 

In  spite  of  his  condemnation  of  the 
countrr  and  all  who  dwelt  therein,  he  did 
not  object  to  catch  their  fish  nor  to  drink 
their  *  mountain  dew  *  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  sport,  in  both  of  which  particulars  he 
resembled  a  good  many  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen who  do  likewise,  whilst  they  have 
naught  but  abuse  for  the  •  God-forsaken 
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country'    "■■-:::_      :::';r^-    -hem    so    much 

T:.:  ^u:u:  ler  liad  been  spent  as  usual  at 
AV  -r!  n  r.  p  ::1  D'-'w  the  annual  Hegira  to 
F    :    :_^  k        ulace  in  time  for  the 

c  u '  : :   _  .  our  story  re-opens, 

th     -       :    X  1     lays  were   also  far 

:    ^^  '       :         -      as  becoming  some- 
thin,  :  :  the  fiiture. 

The:  •  hi  I  driven  to  the  meet 

that  m  h  _  :.  the  former's  little  pon y- 
f^rr::a:  .  h  as  the  couutry  happened  to 
h  \  h       hunted  'on  wheels,'  and  had 

r  :  :  :  1  a  late  luncheon,  prepared 
to  do  full  h  -::  -  :  it  after  three  hours  in 
the  cold  air,  for  there  had  been  just  a 
thi  :  h  _  f  frost  early  in  the  morning. 
E  \-  e  n  T  -  .  c ondescended  to  admit  that 
she  was  hungry,  and  ate  a  whole  cutlet 
instead  of  only  playing  with  the  food  on 
her     :^^^  in  her  usual  fashion. 

h'  L  r  li.l-n  has  suck  a  good  appetite,' 
she  would  sav  to  her  chosen  friends.  '  I 
wish  I         h.       :    as  she  does — one  feels 
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quite  ashamed  of  ordering  the  food  and  not 
eating  more  one's  self.  I  always  tell  Helen 
what  a  lucky  girl  she  is  to  have  such  a  fine 

appetite.' 

So  much  for  the  w^ords  said.  The  im- 
pression conveyed,  was  of  course  that 
Theresa  was  too  refined  and  fragile  a  crea- 
ture to  need  mortal  food,  and  that  Helen 
ate  too  much,  which  was  a  decided 
calumny. 

'  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  see  you  eating 
for  once  in  your  life,  like  other  people, 
Theresa,  'said  Helen  bluntly,  as  she  helped 
her  sister  to  a  second  '  cotelette  a  la 
soubise.' 

'  Yes,  dear,'  answered  Theresa,  sweetly. 
'  Yoii  never  know  what  it  is  to  have 
to  force  yourself  to  eat,  do  you?  An 
unfortunate  attachment  doesn't  impair 
your  appetite,  as  Fulke  says.  Do 
you  know^  he  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  Whatever  Helen's  love  feeds  upon,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  her  damask  cheek."     Some 
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sort  of  quotation,  I  suppose — naughty  fel- 
low !  I  told  him  he  must  not  say  such 
things — hut  you  know  his  way  !' 

Yes — Helen  'knew  his  way,'  and 
Theresa's  *  way '  too,  and  every  nerve  in 
her  body  quivered  under  the  coarse  satire 
of  the  one  and  the  '  ill-natured  amiability  ' 
of  the  other. 

By  way  of  changing  the  conversation, 
she  said,  hastily, 

'  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  frost. 
The  ground  was  rather  hard  this  morning. 
If  there  is  a  frost,  and  Fulke  stays  at  home, 
we  shall  have  a  lively  time  of  it !  I  would 
go  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Seymour  for  a  bit, 
only  that  she  is  going  to  London.  Her 
husband  is  rather  miserable  during  a  frost 
also;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  swear  at 
everyone  who  comes  near  him  and  make 
the  home  perfectly  unbearable  by  his  bad 
temper.' 

'  Helen  !  How  very  wrong  of  you  to 
speak  in  that  way  of  dear  Fulke  !     You. 
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seem  to  forojet  that  he  is  your  brother.' 
'No,  I  don't,  Theresa.  You  remind  me 
of  it  often  enough.  But  you  know  what  I 
say  is  true.  Fulke  does  swear  when  there 
is  a  frost,  and  he  does  make  the  house 
unbearable,  except  for  those  who  like  a 
man  in  a  bad  temper.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  bearable  and  possibly  pleasant  to  tliem. 
Why  may  not  people  speak  the  truth?  I 
know  it  is  a  great  nuisance  for  a  man  to 
keep  up  an  expensive  stable,  and  have  his 
horses  eating  their  heads  off.  I  am  quite 
aAvare  of  that.  So  I  hope  devoutly  that 
there  ivont  be  a  frost,  or  that  Fulke  will 
go  up  to  town  if  there  is.' 

'Well,  Helen,  I  know  by  experience  that 
it  is  useless  speaking  to  you  or  trying  to 
make  }'ou  go  more  like  other  people.' 

'  Quite  useless,  Theresa.  You  had  better 
leave  me  alone  to  my  own  vulgar  eccen- 
tricities, as  I  have  always  told  you.  Have 
you  finished  ?  Shall  I  ring  ?  I  am  going 
-over  to  see  the  Southeys  this  afternoon ; 
do  you  care  to  come?' 
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'No,  tliank  you,  Helen.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  go  through  the  Southey 
genealogy  again,  and  they  never  talk  of 
anything  else.' 

This  statement  had  more  truth  in  it 
than  most  of  Theresa's  remarks.  The 
Southeys  were  a  large  family  who  had 
lately  came  to  live  in  a  straggling,  tumble- 
down house  belonging  to  the  Foxleigh 
estate.  The  family  consisted  of  a  widow 
lady,  three  daughters  of  ages  varying  from 
twenty  to  twent}^-five,  and  two  sons,  both 
older  than  this. 

Mrs.  Southey  had  been  tempted  by  the 
very  low  rent  to  take  the  house  which  wa& 
a  '  white  elephant '  to  Fulke,  and  upon 
which  he  did  not  care  to  spend  more 
money.  The  Southeys  were  not  endowed 
with  much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture,  and  had  spent  their  lives 
in  reducing  to  a  fine  art  the  power  of 
making  the  most  of  a  very  limited  income. 
They  Avere   much   attached  to  each  other, 
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thoroughly  contented  and  domestic  in  their 
tastes,  and  the  girls,  especially,  vied  with 
one  another  in  sparing  their  mother  trouble 
and  anxiety  in  every  possible  way.  As  an 
almost  natural  consequence,  she  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  her  girls  and  adored 
her  sons,  two  perfectly  honourable  men, 
but  loutish  and  conceited,  as  men  who 
have  never  known  a  father's  hand  nor  the 
wholesome  levelling  influence  of  public 
school  and  college  life,  are  apt  to  be. 

From  earliest  infancy,  the  three  girls 
had  been  tauo;ht  to  adore  at  the  fraternal 
shrines — to  give  up  everything  for  their 
brothers,  the  newspaper,  the  cosy  corner, 
the  first  strawberries,  the  most  comfortable 
chairs.  The  brothers  accepted  all  this  as 
a  matter  of  course.  They  were  very  fond 
of  their  sisters,  and  would  doubtless  have 
done  a  good  deal  for  them  at  a  crisis,  and 
defended  them  against  all  the  world.  All 
the  same,  they  took  papers,  chairs,  and 
cosy  corners  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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and  would  have  thoucrlit  th(3  world  was 
coiiiino^  to  an  end  if  '  Carrie  '  and  '  Georo^ie' 
and  '  Lou '  had  not  been  ready  to  bring 
their  slippers  and  mix  their  '  grog,'  and 
perform  other  such  small  services  at  the 
times  when  their  country  could  spare  them 
for  a  few  weeks.  For  they  were  both  in 
government  offices. 

Mrs.  Sou  they  was  what  is  called  '  an 
excellent  mother,' — that  is  to  say,  she 
had  the  animal  instinct  of  devotion  to  her 
young  developed  in  quite  an  abnormal 
fashion.  The  sons  came  first,  the  daughters 
very  far  behind,  but  immeasurably  before 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  She  was  also 
what  is  termed  '  a  religious  woman,' — that 
is  to  say,  she  went  to  church  regularly 
and  subscribed  to  various  charities  ;  but  I 
doubt  if  Mrs.  Sou  they  would  have  been 
restrained  by  the  exercise  of  any  Christian 
virtue  where  the  interests  of  her  own 
children  should  clash  with  those  of  others, 
and  being  a  woman  of  very  limited  intellect 
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as  well  as  income,  her  idea  of  tlieir  interests 
naturally  began  and  ended  with  material 
things.  Her  children  could  do  no  wrong 
in  her  eyes.  She  would  have  schemed  for 
them,  worked  for  them,  or  lied  for  them, 
absolutely  disregarding  every  instinct  of 
justice  or  honour  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  such  a  course  appeared  to  her 
necessary  to  their  interests.  Many  an  other 
'excellent  mother*  has  been  known  to  do 
the  same. 

Within  such  limits,  Mrs.  Southey  had 
some  sterling  ^^irtues :  an  extremely  violent 
temper  and  lamentable  absence  of  good 
breeding  only  occasionally  bursting  out 
towards  those  who  came  between  her  and 
her  cubs.  Some  ill-natured  people  con- 
sidered the  young  men  at  least,  '  cubs  *  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  thought 
they  would  be  all  the  better  for  being 
'licked  into  shape.' 

Fulke  Vy^dan  was  specially  strong  upon 
this  point.  From  the  platform  of  his  own 
Etonian  and  Christ   Church    experiences, 
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he  was  alwavs  somewhat  inclined  to  look 
down  upon  those  less  fortunate  mortals 
who  had  not  shared  these  privileges,  but 
his  impatience  ^vith  the  Southey  }oung 
men  passed  all  bounds. 

'  To  see  those  unlicked  cubs  lolling 
about  in  their  mother's  drawing-room, 
sprawling  all  over  the  place,  giving  out 
their  inane  ideas,  and  being  listened  to  by 
four  foolish  women  as  if  they  were  oracles, 
is  enough  to  make  any  man  wild  I  They 
have  all  the  pig-headed  audacity  of  narrow- 
minded  ignorance,  and  are  as  stupid  and 
obstinate  as  most  other  people  who  have 
seen  notbino-  of  the  world.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  fellows,  never  speak  to 
them  if  I  can  help  it.  Tht-  loud  cackling 
laugh  and  the  everlasting  "Don't  yer  see?'' 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence  is  enough 
for  me.  Mrs.  Southey  absolutely  expected 
me  to  mount  them  both.  I  believe,  when 
they  came  down  for  their  fortnight  in 
November  I  I'd  as  soon  think  of  mountino^ 
mv  tailor — a  o-Qod  deal  sooner,  in  fact.'  for 
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Fulke  just  then  remembered  that  his 
climax  was  rather  weak ;  for  Mr.  Tarrf.  it, 
the  Grimsby  tailor,  turned  out  (like  most  of 
the  well-to-do  tradesmen  in  that  sporting 
county)  in  the  neatest  hunting  *  get-up,' 
and  rode  as  straight  as  anyone. 

Like  many  '  poor  '  people,  the  Southeys 
had  a  most  absurd  and  laughable  idea  of 
their  'family'  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  The  departed 
Southey  had  beeu  a  minor  canon  in  a  small 
cathedral  town,  and  a  very  excellent 
thouorh  somewhat  insignificant  member 
of  a  worthy  middle-class  family.  A  pretty 
sister  of  his,  however,  had  married  the 
Tounscer  son  of  a  baronet,  and  this  shed  a 
fictitious  splendour  over  the  original  stock ; 
added  to  which  there  was,  or  Mrs.  Southey 
fancied  there  was,  some  very  distant  con- 
nection with  the  poet-laureate  whose  name 
they  bore. 

From  these  two  facts,  diligently  nursed 
and  produced  on  all  possible  occasions  by 
every  member  of  the  family,  an  indefinite 
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idea  had  sprung  up  in  the  county  that  the 
Southevs  came  of  a  very  distinofuished 
stock,  and  must  have  some  brains  if  only 
they  chose  to  use  them,  'because  their 
father  had  been  some  sort  of  cousin  to 
Southey,  don't  you  know  ?' 

Xo  one  quite  knew  Avhat  the  rtdationship 
was.  and  even  the  various  members  of  the 
Southey  family  had  different  views  upon 
the  subject.  Still  it  was  '  near  enough  ' 
for  a  county  not  overburdened  with  literary 
ability.  Possibly  Fulke  Vyvian  was  the 
only  man  who  knew  upon  how  slight  a 
thread  the  fabric  rested. 

The  three  girls  were  good,  useful,  do- 
mestic, and  had  just  escaped  being  pretty. 
They  were  always  at  hand  for  any  diver- 
sion in  the  wav  of  countrv-house  dances  in 
winter  or  tennis  in  the  spring,  and  managed, 
in  one  wav  or  another,  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  fun  out  of  life.  Having  good  taste  and 
absolute  devotion  of  time  and  brain-power 
to  the  two  problems  of  keeping  house  and 
dressing  fashionably   on   small    means,    it 
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was  certainly  to  their  credit  to  have  solved 
both  so  respectably.  The  table  at  March- 
lees  was  always  well  and  tastefully  supplied, 
and  their  own  dresses,  though  made  of 
simplest  material,  were  invariably  in  the 
very  height  of  the  fashion. 

'  The  girls  had  such  good  taste,  they 
dressed  on  a  mere  nothing,'  the  fond  and 
proud  mother  would  say,  and  she  alone 
knew  that  such  dressing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, implied  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time. 

Morning  after  morning,  the  three  girls 
would  sit  over  the  dining-room  table  as 
soon  as  the  breakfast  things  had  been 
cleared  away ;  cutting,  placing,  snipping, 
and  sewing  with  unwearied  energy.  It  was 
truly  a  labour  of  love,  for  nothing  was  so 
intensely  interesting  to  them  as  their 
clothes,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  labour ; 
although  people  who  only  heard  Mrs. 
Southey's  account,  spoke  as  if  the  garments 
grew  upon  the  backs  of  the  girls  as  spring 
leaves  clothe   the  winter  trees,  and  were 
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somehow  the  magical  outcome  of  their  own 
instinctive  'orood  taste.'  Certainly  they 
might  have  spent  as  many  hours  over  the 
dinino^-room  table  "with  far  less  brilliant 
results,  and  here  again  they  deserved  some 
praise. 

It  was  these  young  ladies  and  their 
mother  whom  Helen  set  out  to  visit  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  when  she  and  Theresa 
had  returned  to  late  luncheon  from  the 
'  meet.'  Carrie  Southey  saw  her  approach- 
ing, from  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
ran  to  open  the  door. 

Helen  Vyvian  was  a  prime  favourite  with 
the  girls,  although  they  secretly  despised 
her  indifference  to  their  '  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery  Association,'  and  would  speak  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  contempt,  of  her 
London-made  garments. 

'  That  cloth  suit,  w^ith  the  jacket,  cost  ten 
guineas,  if  it  cost  a  penny,'  Carrie  would 
say  to  her  younger  sister  when  Helen  had 
left,  '  and  it  is  not  a  bit  better  hung  than  the 
skirts  we  made  for  ourselves  to  go  with  the 
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bodices  that  little  Shelford  tailor  made  ns. 
He  only  charged  a  guinea  for  each  bodice, 
linings  and  all ;  and  the  cloth  cost  two 
pounds,  and  ten  shillings  for  the  extras. 
That  makes  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  and 
just  as  good  as  Helen's  ten  guinea  costume 
any  day !' 

It  gave  the  Southeys  a  pleasing  feeling 
of  superiority  to  think  how  much  better 
they  had  managed  than  poor  dear  Helen, 
who  was  always  up  in  the  clouds.  More- 
over, site  was  not  connected  with  the  great 
Southey ! 

It  Avas  strange  that  such  very  unliterary 
young  people  should  make  so  much  of  the 
latter  fact,  but  it  was  part  of  the  family 
'  stock-in-trade.' 

'  Papa's  sister  married  a  CornewalV  (the 
indefinite  article  was  worth  several  hun- 
dreds a-year),  '  and  we  are  related  to  the 
great  Robert  Southey.' 

So  that  Helen  Yyvian  always  tickled 
their  self-appreciation,  and  their  real  alFec- 
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tion  for  her  was  possibly  rooted  in   grati- 
tude on  this  account. 

'  Come  in,  Helen  !  How  delightful  to 
see  you !  1  knew  you  were  going  to  the 
meet  this  morninof,  and  we  were  afraid  you 
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would  be  too  tired  to  come  on  afterwards. 
We  could  not  go.  Georgia  and  Lou  are 
getting  their  dresses  ready  for  the  Here- 
ford ball,  and  I  stayed  at  home  to  help 
them.  Laura,  do  for  goodness'  sake,  take 
away  all  that  tulle  and  the  "silk  foun- 
dations." There  is  not  a  place  for  Helen 
to  sit  down.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the 
dining-room  littered  up  as  it  is,  but  we 
must  really  draw  the  line  at  the  drawing- 
room.  You  are  a  lucky  girl,  Helen !  I 
suppose  you  just  send  an  order  to  your 
dressmaker,  and  know  nothing  more  about 
it  till  the  dress  appears  ?' 

Helen  laughed. 

'  Something  like  it,  Carrie ;  but,  then, 
you  must  remember  that  I  don't  care 
much  about  my  clothes  so  long  as  they  are 
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j)retty  and  nice.  You  girls  would  be 
quite  unhappy  and  "  lost  "  if  you  had  not 
your  dresses  to  plan  and  arrange.' 

'  Well,  I  believe  we  should,'  answered 
Carrie,  honestly  ;  '  but  now  tell  us  all  your 
news.  Georgie,  ring  for  tea  at  once, 
please,  dear — and  put  out  the  new  cake  ;' 
the  last  words  were  a  whispered  instruction 
to  Georgie,  who  left  the  room  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent. 

Helen  stretched  herself  lazily  in  the  arm- 
chair drawn  forward  for  her  benefit. 

'  I  came  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  chat 
and  partly  to  get  out  of  Fulke's  way,  to 
tell  the  honest  truth.  I  fancy  they  are 
not  having  much  of  a  day,  and  he  will 
probably  be  home  early.  They  lost  the 
first  fox  almost  directly  this  morning,  drew 
another  covert  blank,  and  had  only  just 
"  found  "  again  w^hen  we  left  them.  The 
ground  is  a  little  hard  too,  and  not 
much  scent — unless  the  wind  shifted 
pretty  soon.  It  is  sure  to  be  an  early  day, 
and  Mrs.  Seymour  has  promised  to  go  over 
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and  have  a  talk  with  Fulke  about  my 
engagement.  I  hope  they  have  had  some 
sort  of  a  "  run  "  any  way,  or  it  won't  be  a 
very  happy  time  to  choose.  It  was  this  or 
nothing,  though,  for  Mrs.  Seymour  goes  to 
London  to-morrow  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
suspense  and  misery  of  having  things  in 
this  uncertain  state  is  too  much  to  be 
borne  any  longer.  And  poor  Bryan  is  so 
much  worried  also.  If  anyone  can  influence 
Fulke  it  will  be  Mrs.  Seymour.  He  is  so 
fond  of  her,  and  she  seems  always  to  bring 
out  the  very  best  side  of  his  character.' 

Whilst  Helen  was  making  these  confi- 
dences to  her  friends  at  Marchlees,  a  very 
different  scene  was  going  on  in  the  study 
at  Foxleigh.  Fulke  had  returned  home 
early,  as  Helen  anticipated,  after  a  poor 
day's  sport,  and,  having  had  his  patent 
Turkish  bath  and  changed  and  come  down- 
stairs, was  rather  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Seymour  awaiting  him  in  the  place  of  the 
faithful  Theresa,  who  usually  made  a  point 
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of  asking  about  the  ^run'  and  the  day's 
events  as  soon  as  this  Nimrod  returned 
home  and  was  comfortably  established  over 
his  papers  and  a  cup  of  excellent  tea. 
There  was  the  tea  as  usual,  but  with  Mrs. 
Seymour  instead  of  Theresa  to  pour  it  out. 
'  I  asked  Theresa  to  let  me  do  it  this 
afternoon,  Fulke.  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.' 
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CHAPTER  y. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EMBASSY. 

Mrs.  Seymour  was  the  only  person  outside 
his  own  family,  who  ever  dreamed  of  call- 
ing Fulke  Yyvian  by  his  Christian  name. 
He  was   not   one   of  those   men   who  are 
'  Dick,'  '  Tom,'  or   '  Harry '  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood  within  a   year.     Everyone 
talked   of  '  Harry  Seymour  '    as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  Fulke  was  always  '  Yyvian 
to  his  friends.     Ada  herself  did  not  knoAv 
how  she   came  to  drop  the   '  Mr.  A^yvian 
She,  of  course,  remained  '  Mrs.  Seymour 
to  him. 

Harry   Seymour   was   far    too     good   a 
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fellow,  and  had  too  much  confidence  in  his 
wife  to  resent  it,  and  Fulke  seemed  to  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  appeared 
indeed  to  be  an  indefinite  understanding 
amongst  all  three  of  them,  that  Ada  and 
Fulke  were  more  to  each  other  than  ordi- 
nary neighbours — as  though  her  apprecia- 
tion of  him  and  belief  in  his  better  nature 
put  her  on  a  different  footing  with  him  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Harry  Seymour's 
generous  temper  was  far  above  any  petty 
jealousy,  and,  when  he  spoke  to  his  wife 
on  the  subject,  his  words  sounded  like  a 
curious  echo  in  their  opening  sentence,  of 
Fulke's  opinion  of  himself 

'  I  don't  care  much  for  the  fellow,  Ada, 
but  if  you  like  him,  dear,  it's  all  right.  I 
daresay  he  has  a  lot  of  good  in  him,  as 
you  say — only  somehow  he  isn't  exactly 
a  genial  sort  of  man  or  popular ;  not  like 
Fergusson  or  Bowman,  or  any  of  tliat  lot. 
But  I  daresay  it  is  our  fault  as  much  as 
his.  I  am  sure,  little  woman,  he  is  lucky 
to   have   such    a   champion    as   you    are. 
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and  you  teacli  us  all  a  lesson  in  Christian 
charity.  I  do  believe  we  get  out  of  people 
very  much  what  we  put  into  them,  and 
make  them  (to  us,  at  least)  pretty  much 
what  we  expect  them  to  be.' 

Such  a  man  as  this,  was  not  likely  to 
have  either  small  jealousies  or  small  con- 
ventionalities to  trouble  him ;  and  Mrs 
Seymour  knew  that,  when  she  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  it  was  just  as  well  to  call 
Fulke  by  his  Christian  name ;  and  she  was 
very  much  in  earnest  just  now. 

'  Fulke,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  for 
five  minutes  seriously.  I  am  going  to 
London  to-morrow,  or  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  now,  for  I  know  you  like  a 
nap  before  dinner,  but  that  poor  child 
Helen  is  eating  her  heart  out  with  anxiety 
and  worry,  and  I  cannot  see  it  any  longer 
without  making  some  direct  appeal  to  you.' 

Fulke's  face  clouded  over,  and  he  uttered 
an  impatient  exclamation. 

'  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  you  don't  want  me 
to   speak   about  Helen's    aifairs,  and  will 
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probably  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business; 
but  I  don't  mean  to  quarrel  with  you, 
Fulke,  nor  to  let  you  quarrel  with  me. 
Our  friendship  is  too  old  and  too  sincere 
for  that.  You  know  that  nobody  in  the 
world  has  a  keener  interest  in  you  and 
your  welfare  than  I  have,  and  no  one 
gives  you  credit  for  so  much  good  feeling 
as  I  do,  and  have  alwaj^s  done  since  we 
iirst  met.' 

Fulke  looked  up  gratefully. 

'  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  I  w^ould 
take  from  you,  more  than  from  anyone  else 
in  the  world.  But  believe  me  I  am  the 
best  judge  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  acting 
for  Helen's  real  good,  although  she  is  too 
blind  to  see  it  now.  Some  day  she  will 
thank  me  for  saving  her  from  this  beg- 
garly marriage.  With  her  looks  and  ad- 
vantages, she  ought  to  make  a  good  match, 
and  will,  as  soon  as  this  nonsense  is  knocked 
out  of  her  head.' 

'Ah,  that  is  just  wdiere  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,'  answered  Mrs.  Seymour,  boldly. 
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*  Loving  a  o^ood  and  honourable  man  is 
not  '^  nonsense  "  to  start  with,  according  to 
my  views,  and  I  doubt  if  you  could  knock 
it  out  of  Helen's  head  so  easily,  even  if  it 
were.' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  my  sister's  obstinacy, 
Mrs.  Seymour.  Xo  one  can  tell  me  any- 
thing to  surprise  me  on  that  score.  A 
mule  g"  isn't  in  it  "  with  Helen.  We  all 
know  that.' 

'  Fulke !  Why  are  you  so  hard  upon 
your  sister?  It  is  nonsense  to  put  it  all 
down  to  this  business.  This  is  merely  a 
convenient  peg  upon  which  to  hang  your 
unbrotherly  feelings  and  conduct.  If  it 
were  not  Bryan  O'Xeil,  there  would  be 
some  other  casus  belli.  It  has  always  been 
so  between  you.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  you  hated  Helen,  and  yet  I  firmly 
believe  that  you  love  her  far  better  than 
you  do  Theresa.  Only  your  love  and 
your  hate  are  so  much  alike  in  their  action 
where  she  is  concerned,  poor  child !' 

In   one  way   Fulke   Vyvian    resembled 
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many  other  men  of  a  tyrannical  and  bully- 
ing nature.  Try  to  propitiate  or  flatter 
him,  and  lie  would  turn  upon  you.  Tell 
him  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  of  your 
opinion  of  him,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  would  be  quite  subdued  and 
reasonable. 

It  was  so  now.  He  turned  a  somewhat 
perplexed  face  towards  Mrs.  Seymour. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  you  are  about 
right.  Either  I  hate  Helen  very  much  or 
love  her  very  much.  I  don't  know  which 
it  is  myself  sometimes,  only  I  cannot  be 
indifferent  about  her.  I  would  do  any- 
thing on  earth  for  her,  if  she  would  be 
a  little  fond  of  me,  and  do  what  1  think 
best  for  her.  There  is  not  a  thing  I 
would  not  give  her  or  do  for  her,  if  she 
would  let  me.  She  stands  in  her  own 
light.' 

'  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,'  murmured 
Ada  Seymour,  gently.  '  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  to  feel  like  that  about  their 
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woman-kind.  In  fact,  it  seems  pretty- 
generally  the  normal  condition  of  their 
attitude  towards  each  other.  And  most 
women  ivill  fall  down  and  worship  if  only 
you  dangle  a  diamond  necklace,  or  a  pair 
of  ponies,  or  carte  hlanche  for  a  French 
milliner  before  their  eyes. 

*  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  Helen  happens  to  be  one  of  these. 
You  will  never  buy  her  affections,  nor  will 
you  ever  break  her  spirit,  though  it  may 
please  you  to  think  that  you  can  do  so  by 
tyrannizing  over  her.  Any  fool  can  do 
that,  who  happens  to  have  been  born  a 
few  years  before  she  was.  That  is  a  pure 
question  of  arithmetic.  But  you  will  never 
toucJt  her  spirit,  far  less  break  it.  That  is 
as  far  away  from  you  as  the  stars,  and  will 
remain  so  unless  your  attitude  changes. 
And  yet,  Fulke,  there  is  no  girl  on  earth 
who  could  be  so  easily  won  by  a  little  affec- 
tion as  Helen  Yyvian.  You  talk  of  her 
blindness  ?  It  is  you  who  are  blind  ;  as 
blind  as  a  bat ;  to  think  that  you  will  ever 
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move  her  by  your  bullying  or  pique  her  by 
your  show  of  extra  aifection  for  Theresa. 
Theresa  indeed!  Why,  she  is  not  fit  to 
black  Helen's  boots,  and  you  hioiu  it  Why 
should  you  make  the  child's  life  miserable 
for  the  next  two  years  ?  There  is  not  a 
w^ord  to  be  said  against  this  man  whom  she 
loves.  He  is  her  equal  by  birth,  and  an 
honourable  steady  fellow.  He  has  no 
vices,  he  is  not  rich,  but  he  does  not  owe 
sixpence  in  the  world,  as  you  are  obliged 
to  confess,  and  you  know  that  all  the 
dynamite  scandal  arose  from  a  mere 
journalist's  error.  And  yet  you  keep 
harping  back  upon  that  as  if  it  gave  you 
some  sort  of  right  to  withhold  your  consent 
to  their  engagement  and  make  them  both 
wretched.  Helen  is  quite  reasonable,  and 
perfectly  content  to  wait  for  the  marriage 
until  she  is  of  age,  but  she  thinks  it  is  un- 
reasonable, and  so  do  I,  to  refuse  your 
consent  to  their  being  openly  and  honestly 
engaged  to  one  another. 
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'  If  you  think  there  is  any  object  to 
he  gained  by  a  two  years'  engagement, 
that  is  another  matter.  I  am  only  plead- 
ing that  you  should  allow  things  to  be 
put  upon  a  sensible  and  satisfactory 
footing.  You  have  not  a  single  argu- 
ment to  produce  against  my  view,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  you  wish  Helen  to 
make  "a  better  match."  Is  that  for  her 
happiness?  No — of  course  not.  It  is 
merely  to  gratify  your  own  ambition — you 
would  rather  she  married  some  miserable 
old  rou^  who  y\^ould  give  her  a  title  and  you 
some  ofood  shootino;  and  fishins;  even  if  he 
made  her  wretched,  than  that  she  should 
marry  a  man  who  has  neither  title  nor 
much  money,  but  whom  she  loves,  and 
w^ho  loves  her  with  an  honest,  manly 
affection.  That  is  the  pure  English  of 
it  all,  Fulke — 3^ou  might  as  well  open 
your  eyes  to  it.  No  one  else  will  dare 
to  put  matters  so  plainly  to  you  as  I 
do ;  but  you  shall   hear  the  truth  for  once 
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in  your  life.  You  are  only  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  standards,  I  know,  and 
as  nine  out  of  ten  would  act,  no  doubt.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  it  comes  simply 
to  this  :  you  would  prefer  that  your  sister 
lived  the  life  of  a  respectable  and  legalized 
mistress,  than  that  she  married  a  poor 
man.' 

Fulke  looked  really  angry  now. 

'  It  is  all  very  well  for  yo\x  to  take  this 
high  stand  now,  Mrs.  Seymour.  You  did 
not  act  upon  those  principles  yourself.  You 
made  a  good  enough  marriage  any  way.' 

'  Yes,  Fulke  !  I  made  a  very  good  mar- 
riage. I  feel  more  sure  of  that  every  da}'-; 
but  it  was  a  o-ood  marriao:e  because  I  loved 
my  husband,  and  he  is  the  best  and  kindest 
man  in  the  world ;  not  because  he  has  five 
thousand  a  year  and  will  be  Sir  Harry 
Seymour  some  day.' 

'  Five  thousand  a  year  has  wonderful 
power  in  bringing  a  man's  virtues  to  light 
all  the  same.  .  You  would  not  have  thought 
him  half  such  a  good  fellow  if  he  had  had 
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five  liundred  a  year,  believe  me,'  sneered 
Fulke. 

'  You  knoAv  nothing  of  the  circumstances 
of  my  early  married  life,'  answered  Ada, 
quietly.  '  As  it  happens,  I  made  a  most 
imprudent  marriage,  and  should  never  ad- 
vise anyone  else  to  do  the  same,  although 
in  our  case  fortune  was  kind.  But  young 
j^eople  have  no  right  to  incur  respon- 
sibilities which  they  have  no  reasonable 
expectation  of  discharging,  without  bring- 
ing hardship  on  themselves,  and  possibly 
upon  others  also.  When  Harry  and  I  met 
€ach  other  and  fell  in  love,  we  were  both 
what  is  called  "  penniless,"  and  we  mar- 
ried upon  a  combined  income  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year !  I  have  had  no 
children,  alas  !  and  two  years  later  Harry 
came  in  for  his  fortune  from  a  distant  re- 
lative ;  but  we  had  no  right  to  count  upon 
either  of  these  conditions — and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  we  were  very  foolish  ; 
but  then  we  were  very  young  and  had  no 
elder  brothers  to  look  after  us  !     Helen  is 
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contemplating  no  such  imprudence  as  this. 
Bryan  has  a  small  fortune  independent  of 
his  profession.  There  is  less  competition 
at  the  Irish  bar  than  with  us.  and  he  has 
talent  and  a  good  manner  and  address. 
Helen  will  have  her  own  little  fortune  set- 
tled upon  herself  and  her  children,  and  if  a 
woman  prefers  happiness  on  a  thousand  a- 
year  to  being  miserable  upon  ten  thousand, 
I  think  she  is  quite  right  to  abide  by  her 
choice.  For,  remember.  Avith  Helen,  not 
to  be  entirely  happy  in  married  life  would 
mean  being  miserable.  For  her  there 
would  be  no  middle  path.  It  is  fortunate 
perhaps  that  such  a  nature  is  exceptional. 
Most  women  have  a  comfortable  amount  of 
'•  shake  down  and  make  the  best  of  it  * 
matrimonial  philosophy.  But  we  are  not 
talking  of  most  women.  AVe  are  discuss- 
ing one  very  lovable  woman  of  strong 
individuality.  Come,  Fulke  I  Give  in 
with  a  orood  orrace.  Concentrate  all  vour 
energies  upon  Theresa  if  you  want  a  grand 
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brotlier-iii-law.  She  could  marry  anyone 
with  safety  who  would  give  her  an 
establishment  and  plenty  of  good  clothes. 
She  will  fall  in  with  all  your  views  and  be 
"  a  credit  to  you,"  and  let  poor  little  Helen 
1  in  her  own  way.' 

•  \  V     <  to  marry  Theresa,  hang  it 

all  I"  answered  Fulke.  impatiently.  *Men 
don"r  care  for  minced  veal  when  they  see 
carouse  or  woodcock  on  the  table.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do,'  he  continued, 
forgetting  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment 
that  he  was  showing  his  hand  rather 
plainly  and  fully  endorsing  Mrs.  Seymour  s 
opinion  that  he  admired  his  younger  sister 
far  more  than  Ther^a,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  flatteries  and  small  wiles  and 
deceptions. 

'  Well,  'Mrs.  Seymour,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  give  in  at  last.  You  don't  give  a 
fellow  any  chance.  Bur,  remember,  I  do 
it  for  your  sake  alone.  I  wish  Helen  to 
understand  this  distinctly,  and  that,  if  she 
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wishes  to  have  her  beggarly  lover  about 
the  place,  it  must  be  when  I  am  away.  I 
won't  have  him  hanging  about  here,  so 
she  may  just  make  up  her  mind  to  that, 
and,  when  she  does  meet  him,  it  must  be 
in  the  house  of  some  respectable  person 
whom  I  know  and  approve  of  for  her 
acquaintance.  I  wouldn't  trust  any  Irish- 
man further  than  I  could  see  him,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  any  exception 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan  O'Neil.' 

'  You  are  ungenerous,  Fulke.  You 
know  that  Bryan  is  as  honourable  a  man 
as  you  are,  and  would  guard  your  sister 
quite  as  carefully.  I  think  it  is  unkind 
and  unwise  of  you.  to  refuse  to  receive  him 
as  your  guest.  This  is  the  proper  house 
in  which  to  meet  his  fiancee,  but  I  suppose 
I  must  be  content  with  what  I  have 
gained,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  own 
conscience  and  good  feeling.  You  know  I 
have  firm  faith  in  both,  only  perhaps  they 
work  a  little  slower  than  some  other 
machinery    of    the    kind ;     wheels    want 
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greasing  now  and  then,  you  know,'  and 
Ada  laughed,  pleasantly  ;  adding,  '  Never 
mind.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  victory 
thereof!  I  shall  be  in  town  for  a  fort- 
night, buying  Christmas  presents,  and 
taking  Harry  to  his  annual  theatres  if  the 
frost  does  not  break  up.  If  it  does,  he  will 
come  back,  of  course ;  but  I  shall  spend 
the  rest  of  the  time  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Cunliffe,  in  Cadogan  Square.  So  it  will 
be  the  20th  before  I  come  back  ;  but  I 
shall  write  at  once  and  beg  Mr.  O'Neil  to 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company  for  as 
long  as  he  can  spare  then,  and  so  Helen 
and  he  will  be  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
each  other.  You  cannot  quarrel  with  me 
as  a  chaperon,  Fulke,  can  you  ?  Now  I 
must  go  and  find  Helen,  and  tell  her  the 
successful  result  of  my  embassy.  Good- 
bye. You  have  taken  some  very  plain 
speaking  far  better  than  I  expected, 
Fulke ;  but  do  try  to  be  a  little  more 
kindly  about  the  matter.  Remember,  he 
gives  twice  who  gives  graciously.' 
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She  left  the  room  as  she  said  the  last 
words,  leaving  Fiilke  Vyvian  to  his  own 
reflections. 

As  he  turned  over  that  unfailing  source 
of  amusement  and  interest,  his  book  of 
investments,  he  looked  anything  but 
pleased  or  satisfied.  The  consent  had  been 
wrung  from  him  by  one  of  the  few  people 
Avhose  good  opinion  he  cared  to  retain,  but 
it  was  given  grudgingly  and  of  necessity. 
It  left  him  with  no  spark  of  kindly  sympathy 
for  the  young  sister  whose  fate  lay  in  the 
balance  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  conscious 
of  an  increased  feeling  of  irritation  against 
Helen.  She  had  openly  defied  his  authority 
and  was  getting  her  own  Avay  now,  simply 
because  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  only 
real  friend  he  had  in  the  world. 

And  this  friend  had  chosen  to  espouse 
Helen's  cause,  and  to  put  matters  in  such 
a  light  that  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  refuse  to  look  at  them  from  her 
stand-point.     He  had  felt  bitter  and  angry 
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towards  Helen  many  times  during  her 
short  life.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
ever  felt  much  more  bitter  than  he  did  on 
this  winter's  afternoon  when  he  had  first 
consented  to  her  engagement.  Even  the 
fact  that  Great  Western  Stock  had  risen 
two  per  cent,  and  Argentines  remained 
steady,  failed  to  restore  him  to  an  equable 
frame  of  mind. 

Helen  had  defied  him,  and  defied  him 
successfully — Helen,  whom  he  hated  and 
thwarted  and  who  had  nevertheless  such  a 
strange  power  of  fascination  over  him. 

If  she  had  only  loved  him,  just  a  little  1 
This  was  how  he  put  it  to  himself;  for- 
getting that  the  very  contradiction  and  in- 
consistency of  his  feelings  for  her,  drove 
him  into  treating  her  as  no  high-spirited 
girl  can  be  treated  with  impunity.  Con- 
stant snubbing,  constant  thwarting,  con- 
stant bitterness  of  feeling  and  expression, 
all  this  must  at  length  kill  the  tender 
germ  of  love.     A  few  kind  words,  given  at 
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rare  intervals,  are  merely  as  the  passing 
gleam  of  sunshine,  powerless  to  revive  the 
dying  leaves  of  aiFection,  which  must  perish 
where  the  heavenly  showers  of  loving 
thought  and  tender  care  are  absent. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


A  STRANGE  CONTROL. 


A  Christmas-party  at  Hunting  Tower.  It 
is  partly  in  honour  of  the  season,  but 
chiefly  in  honour  of  the  two  young  lovers, 
Bryan  O'Neil  and  Helen  Yyvian ;  for  Mrs. 
Seymour  has  kept  her  word  to  them.  As 
Fulke  remained  inexorable  on  the  point  of 
receiving  Bryan  at  Foxleigh,  Mrs.  Se}'- 
mour  retired  gracefully  and  in  good  order 
from  the  conflict,  inviting  Helen  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  her  on  her  return  from 
London,  and  Bryan  O'Neil  had  very 
shortly  joined  the  party,  to  bask  in  the 
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sunshine  of  his  ladye-love's  smiles.  Very 
happy  they  had  been,  under  Mrs.  Seymour's 
chaperonage,  which  was  both  kind  and  con- 
veniently blind — on  occasions. 

Hunting  Tower  is  a  charming  old  place, 
full  of  quaint  surprises  both  inside  and 
outside  the  house.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive and  picturesquely  wild;  there  are 
few  stiff  flower-beds,  but  flowers  crop  up 
in  all  kinds  of  unexpected  places.  The 
lawns  are  large  and  the  grass  exquisitely 
kept  near  the  house,  and  trees  of  many 
kinds  lend  their  friendly  shade  in  the 
summer  to  those  who  sit  much  out  of 
doors,  whilst  numerous  evergreens,  dotted 
all  over  the  lawns,  prevent  the  grounds 
from  looking  dreary  and  miserable  in  the 
winter. 

Just  now,  the  evergreens  are  bowed 
down  beneath  their  burden  of  snow,  and 
the  weather  is  too  cold  to  allow  even  the 
most  devoted  lovers  to  loiter  alons*  the 
pretty   wooded   walks.       But     the   house 
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itself  is  almost  equally  adapted  for  a  con- 
venient tete-a-tete^  and  Mrs.  Seymour  is  the 
least  exigeante  of  chaperons. 

She  and  Helen  take  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon whilst  the  two  gentlemen  potter 
about  the  place,  and  Harry  Seymour  be- 
wails the  continued  frost  ;  but  the  morn- 
ings are  generally  spent  in  the  house,  and 
the  good-natured  squire  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  '  study,'  reading  Mrs.  Edmund  Kennard's 
last  hunting  novel,  whilst  Mrs.  Seymour 
declares  that  her  housekeeping  duties  will 
detain  her  for  several  hours,  and  that  she 
must  '  ask  dear  Helen  to  excuse  her  until 
luncheon-time.' 

Everyone  understands  the  pious  fraud, 
of  course,  but  Helen  and  Bryan  are  only 
too  thankful  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
they  hold  counsels  deep  and  long  over  the 
problem  of  ways  and  means,  and  Bryan 
talks  of  beginning  their  married  life  very 
prudently,  and  putting  Castle  Shannon 
into   decent   order,  and   trying   to   get   a 
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tenant  for  the  old  place  in  the  spring, 
when  the  fishing  may  be  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  some  EngHshman  to  make  a 
fair  offer  as  yearly  tenant  or  possibly  for 
a  short  lease. 

'  I  must  live  chiefly  in  Dublin,  you  see, 
darling,  on  account  of  my  profession,*  he 
had  said  that  very  morning  to  Helen,  who 
would  have  lived  on  the  great  wall  of 
China  with  equal  cheerfulness  had  Bryan 
proposed  taking  her  there :  '  we  should 
only  be  able  to  get  to  the  old  place  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  summer  any  way,  and  we 
must  come  over  to  England  for  our  holiday 
instead.  It  would  be  a  orand  thino:  to 
get  the  old  place  put  a  bit  straight,  and 
have  it  well  cared  for  instead  of  being  left 
as  it  is  at  present.  There  is  a  capital 
trout-stream  in  the  grounds,  and  some 
excellent  salmon  fishing  within  ten  miles. 
It  is  a  good  house,  too,  and  ought  to  let 
well.  Then  in  a  few  years,  when  I  have 
made  a  *  pot  of  money '  at  the  Irish  bar, 
we  will  take  over  the  old  place  ourselves, 
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and   3'oa   shall   spend    the  summer  there 
any  way.' 

Most  of  the  county  families  have  been 
represented  at  this  Christmas  gathering, 
where  Bryan  O'Xeil  is  to  be  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  character  of  Helen's  fiance.  The  Flet- 
cher ^rls  are  there,  resplendent  in  pink 
satin  and  cream  lace.  The  ^  descendants 
of  Robert  Southey '  are  becomingly  and 
stylishly  arrayed  in  garments  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Theresa,  as  usual,  looks 
quite  perfectly  turned-out,  from  head  to 
foot,  in  one  of  her  irreproachable  toi- 
lettes, which,  although  too  quiet  to  vfivite 
inspection,  can  stand  any  amount  of  it. 
From  the  immaculate  frills  of  lace  round 
her  throat  down  to  the  dainty  rosette 
on  her  black  satin  shoe  covering  the 
arched  instep  and  neat,  black  silk  open- 
work stocking,  every  detail  is  studied  and 
every  detail  is  perfect.  Helen  looks  hand- 
somer than  ever  in  a  soft,  clinging  Liberty 
silk  of  the  curious  shade  of  unripe  lemon 
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colour,  which  would  be  so  fatal  to  anyone 
but  a  brunette  with  clear,  bright  colouring, 
but  is  so  eminent^  becoming  to  her.  Mrs. 
Seymour  looks,  as  is  her  wont,  the  very 
picture  of  a  smiling  English  beauty  in  her 
simple,  well-cut  gown  of  sapphire  velvet, 
with  a  very  little  priceless  old  lace  at  the 
throat — one  of  '  Harry's  '  extravagances 
during  their  last  foreign  tour. 

Some  twenty  of  the  guests  have  dined 
at  the  Tower ;  the  rest  have  come  later  for 
the  evening  festivities. 

The  shadow  of  the  coming  Christmas 
has  thrown  a  little  extra  warmth  into  the 
evening's  amusements,  and  the  usual  stiff 
formalities  of  '  a  little  music  and  singing,' 
have  given  place  to  various  round  games, 
and  finally  to  musical  chairs,  blind  man's 
buff,  and  a  daring  attempt  at  prisoner's 
base — in  the  drawino^-room. 

Here  Ada  Seymour  struck.  Even  her 
good-nature  could  go  no  farther,  and  had 
reached  its  limits.    When  grown-up  people 
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do  turn  into  children  for  once,  the  fun  is 
apt  to  become  fast  and  furious,  and  nothing 
is  more  contagious  than  example  on  such 
occasions. 

Even  the  elderly  matrons,  Avho  had 
looked  most  askance  at  the  musical  chair 
stage  of  the  entertainment,  were  found 
foremost  in  the  fray  when  blind  man's 
buff  was  inaugurated,  and  looked  as  much 
disappointed  as  anyone  when  the  veto  upon 
prisoner's  base  had  been  passed — '  of  course 
they  would  not  dream  of  joining  in  it 
themselves,  but  they  liked  to  see  the 
young  people  enjoying  themselves.' 

The  fact  is,  that  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  even  stiff, 
priggish,  English  county  people,  when  once 
forced  to  be  natural,  find  it  as  pleasant  as 
others  do,  and  are  apt  to  take  the  disease  in 
an  aggravated  form  even,  owing  to  previous 
suppression. 

The  infection  may  have  spread  from  the 
intense  happiness  and  the  beaming  faces 
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of  Helen  and  Bryan,  but  certainly  the  old 
hall  at  Huntino;  Tower  had  never  re- 
sounded to  so  much  merriment  since  Ada 
and  Harry  Seymour  had  first  taken  up 
their  abode  there. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Fulke  Yy vian 
appeared,  and,  with  a  few  words  of  apology 
to  Mrs  Seymour,  soon  managed  to  find  a 
seat  by  her  side.  More  than  one  face 
clouded  over  at  his  approach. 

'  What  a  nuisance  !  Fulke  Yyvian  is 
always  a  wet  blanket,'  murmured  Jessie 
Fletcher  to  Carrie  Sou  they,  who  was  her 
left-hand  neighbour. 

'  Oh,  well,  never  mind  him.  AYe  have 
had  plenty  of  fun  already,  he  cannot  spoil 
that  anyhow.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  so 
tired  and  hot  with  running  about,  that  I, 
for  one,  am  very  glad  Mrs.  Seymour  won't 
have  her  room  turned  into  a  bear-^farden. 
Surely  we  can  find  some  quieter  amuse- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  evening.' 

Round  games — forfeits — snap-dragon — 
adverbs — proverbs — all  were  in  turn  sug- 
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gested  and  dismissed.  Everything  seemed 
flat  and  stupid  after  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  last  two  hours. 

Suddenly  a  whisper  arose — no  one  quite 
knew  how  or  whence — but  it  spread  like 
wildfire — table-turning  !  Why,  of  course, 
the  very  thing !  Why  had  nobody 
thought  of  it  sooner  ?  Here  they  had  been 
w^asting  time  over  the  stupid  things  sug- 
gested, and  all  the  while  this  brilliant 
idea  had  been  lurking  in  the  back-ground. 
There  was  something  pleasantly  mysterious 
and  yet  sufficiently  amusing  and  exciting  in 
the  suggestion. 

Up  jumped  the  Southeys  and  Fletchers 
indiscriminately,  seizing  Helen  in  their 
excitement. 

'  Helen,  you  must  come,  of  course.  I  am 
sure  you  are  tremendously  mediumistic,  or 
w^hatever  the  proper  word  is.  Theresa, 
will  you  join  ?  I  don't  fancy  you  will  be 
much  good,'  continued  Laura  Southey, 
with  blunt  truthfulness. 

'  How  about  Mr.  Yyvian  ? — he  would  be 
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splendid  if  he  didn't  scoff  too  much.  I  be- 
lieve.    Don't  vou  think  so.  Helen  ?' 

Helen  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the 
question.  Fulke  looked  at  the  speaker, 
with  an  air  of  languid  superiority. 

'  Oh.  1  am  quite  ready  to  join  any  of 
vour  little  srames.  Miss  Southev.  I  should 
imagine  you  might  find  something  more 
amusing  and  edifying  than  kicking  a  table 
about  the  room  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  If  it  amuses  3-0U,  it  certainly 
won't  hurt  me.  I  have  good  strong  boots 
on,  and  no  doubt  can  be  of  considerable 
use  to  you  in  that  way.' 

Helen  looked  up  impatiently. 

'  I  hate  table-turning,'  she  said,  shortly^ 
*  pray  don't  include  me  in  the  sitters, 
Xothing  ever  comes  of  it  except  silly  jokes 
and  sneers.  If  there  is  anything  in  it,  cer- 
tainly none  of  us  are  competent  to  judge. 
We  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  requisite 
conditions,  and,  on  the  strength  of  our  crass 
ignorance,  think  we  can  be  funny  about  it, 
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and  deny  simply  because  we  cannot  under- 
stand.' 

Fulke  looked  up  angrily ;  his  sister's 
remarks  were  evidently  intended  for  him. 

'  My  sister  Helen  has  an  immense  capac- 
ity for  swallov^dng  down  absurdities  of  all 
kinds."  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  *  we  all  know 
that.  She  calls  it  '*  intelligent  faith."  I 
believe  :  I  call  it  •'  confounded  rubbish,"* 
but  no  doubt  you  will  find  it  a  useful 
equality."  he  went  on.  addressing  her  more 
pointedly.  *  as  you  have  chosen  to  throw  in 
your  lot  vrith  the  most  superstitious  fanatics 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

Bryan  0*Xeil  heard  the  last  remark,  and 
his  flushed  face  showed  that  the  shaft  had 
gone  home,  but  he  had  too  much  self-con- 
trol to  take  any  notice  of  the  ill-natured 
allusion  to  his  country.  He  was  so  strong 
in  hi-  happiness,  he  could  aiford  to  be 
generous. 

Tears  of  vexation  came  into  Helen's  eyes, 
but    thev    crot    no    further,    for    her  lover 
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pressed  lier  hand  tenderly  as  it  lay  near  him 
on  the  sofa,  and  whispered, 

'Never  mind,  child.  What  does  it 
matter  ?  We  shall  be  happy  enough 
amongst  the  fanatics.  I  only  wish  poor 
old  Fulke  had  half  such  a  good  prospect 
before  him.' 

A  remarkable  looking  woman,  with 
rather  strange  grey  eyes  and  a  placid  face, 
now  caused  a  timely  diversion  by  address- 
ing some  remarks  to  Helen.  She  was  a 
stranger  in  the  county,  a  Mrs.  Bruce,  and 
had  been  brouo^ht  that  evenino;  as  a  ofuest 
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staying  with  a  hunting-man  and  his  wife, 
who  lived  some  miles  south-west  of  Hunt- 
ing Tower.  They  were  to  sleep  in  the 
house  as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  had  accepted  the 
invitation  on  condition  that  they  might 
bring  this  lady-friend  with  them. 

She  spoke  in  a  low  but  very  distinct 
voice,  and  seemed  to  turn  naturally  towards 
Helen,  although  they  had  not  spoken  to- 
gether before. 
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'  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Miss  Vy  vian. 
As  a  rule,  I  also  much  dislike  this  sort  of 
amusement.  If  people  only  knew  with 
what  powerful  agencies  they  were  playing 
and  trifling,  they  would  be  more  careful. 
Fortunately  for  them,  the  conditions  are 
so  delicate  that  they  are  seldom  followed 
on  such  occasions,  where  most  people  sit 
down  in  utter  ignorance.  Still,  I  never 
hear  people  talk  of  table-turning  as  an 
amusement,  Avithout  thinking  of  an  ignorant 
child  let  loose  in  a  powder-magazine  with  a 
lighted  match  in  his  hand.  Who  knows 
when  the  fatal  igniting  may  take  place  ?' 

Fulke  Yyvian  turned  eagerly  towards 
her. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  really  have  a 
spark  of  faith  in  this  childish  nonsense? 
You  must  excuse  my  saying  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  more  common- 
sense.' 

Mrs.  Bruce  smiled  placidly. 

'  You  need  not  apologise,  Mr.  Vyvian. 
I  am  quite  accustomed  to  being  looked  upon 
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as  a  lunatic,  or  ratlier,  as  a  person  of  weak 
mind.  It  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least. 
But  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  ojnnion 
with  me ;  I  have  passed  beyond  that  stage.' 

^And  you  imagine  that  disembodied 
spirits  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
come  wandering  about  in  this  ridiculous 
way,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  foolish 
man  or  woman  who  wants  to  while  an  idle 
hour  away  ?  You  Christians  must  have  a 
queer  idea  of  heaven  if  that  is  your  notion 
of  the  employment  of  the  blessed,  that  is 
all  I  can  say.  And  the  silly  nonsense  that 
comes  through  the  table  and  2)lanchette 
too  !  It  is  absolutely  false,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  most  drivelling  humbug  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  what  good  is  it  ?  None  at 
all.  No  one  was  ever  the  better  for  all 
this  tomfoolery— that  is  what  I  say  !  Show 
me  the  good  of  it,  and  I  will  believe  you.' 

'It  is  a  very  wide  subject,  Mr.  Yyvian," 
the  lady  answered,  quietly.  '  In  the  last 
few  sentences  you  have  touched  upon  mat- 
ters which  would  require  hours  to  discuss. 
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From  the  tone  of  your  remarks,  I  imagine 
that  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  liter- 
ature, in  connection  with  this  subject, 
already  published.' 

•  Oh.  you  don't  suppose  I  should  waste 
my  time  over  such  nonsense  ?  There  are 
plenty  of  good  standard  books  to  be  read 
without  going  in  for  thi:.t  sort  of  thing. 
But  I  have  taken  u])  one  or  two,  and  I 
know  the  sort  of  trash  that  is  written  about 
it — •"Is  my  great-grandmother  there? — 
Eap  twice  for  yes  and  once  for  no.  Can 
she  advise  me  about  the  work  I  have 
undertaken  ? — God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Tom  or  Harry,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  not 
be  discourao'ed — all  will  be  well:  vouhave 
enemies  who  are  trying  to  upset  your 
plans,  but  you  will  be  guarded  from  them,'' 
etc.  The  sort  of  thing  that  would  apply 
to  any  enterprise,  from  investing  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  building  a  dog-kennel. 
Your  broker  would  be  the  enemy  in  one 
case,  and  your  carpenter  in  the  other.  It's 
all  plain  sailing.     It  is  only  a  question  of 
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fitting  in  the  facts,  and  people  soon  learn 
to  be  precious  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  then  with  presentiments  it  is  just  the 
same.  AVhy,  a  fellow  has  fifty  presenti- 
ments, and  nothing  comes  of  them.  The 
fifty-first  time,  he  dreams  that  his  father 
appears  and  says  to  him,  "  I  am  leaving 
you,  my  son — take  care  of  your  mother." 
Perhaps  the  father  really  does  die  about 
that  time — pure  coincidence — well,  the 
dream  at  once  becomes  a  vision  then.  A 
few  hours  more  or  less  don't  signify.  It's 
easy  to  imagine  the  vision  came  about  four 
a.m.  If  a  man  sleeps  like  a  top  all  through 
the  night,  he  cannot  swear  within  eight  or 
nine  hours  when  he  did  dream.  He  never 
tells  you  of  the  lobster  supper  overnight ! 
Trust  a  fellow  for  that,  who  wants  to  make 
a  good  story.  We  all  like  a  little  of  the 
sensational  in  life  when  it  touches  our- 
selves and  our  own  concerns.  I  don't  say 
it  isn't  natural.  I  might  be  tempted  that 
way  myself  some  day — who  knows  ?  Only 
I  cannot  stand  the  confounded  nonsense 
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of  makino;  out  that  there  is  anvthincr 
supernatural  about  it.' 

'  It  is  impossible  to  argue  the  matter 
with  you,  Mr.  Yyvian,  for  you  have  evi- 
dently had  no  personal  experiences  of  a 
convincing  nature,  nor  have  you  appar- 
ently read  any  but  the  most  elementary 
books  on  the  subject,  and  not  even  those 
with  care  and  attention,  I  should  imagine. 
If  you  knew  anything  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual philosophy,  or  had  received  any  proof 
yourself  of  the  existence  of  intelhgences 
outside  the  visible  plane  of  mortality,  it 
would  be  dilFerent,  and  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  discussing  with  you,  mat- 
ters of  such  intense  and  burning  interest. 
As  it  is,  we  should  be  like  two  travellers, 
neither  speaking  the  language  of  the  other, 
and  both  endeavouring  to  conduct  a 
scientific  discussion  under  such  conditions.' 

Mrs.  Bruce's  manner  was  so  extremely 
gentle  and  polite  that  it  Avas  impossible  for 
Fulke  to  resent  it  openly,  although  his 
clouded   brow  showed   how  much    he  re- 
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belled  inwardly  against  her  quiet  refusal 
to  continue  the  discussion.  It  Avas  some- 
thing new  for  liim^  Fulke  Vyvian,  to  be 
held  up  as  wanting  information  on  any 
point.  Why,  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
read  half  as  much  as  he  did !  Who  was 
this  cheeky  little  woman  (as  he  inwardly 
called  her)  who  dared  to  come  and  refuse 
to  discuss  any  subject  with  his  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  give  as  a 
reason,  forsooth,  that  he  had  no  personal 
experience,  and  had  not  read  an}"  of  the 
books  of  the  higher  philosophy?  Evi- 
dently a  woman  to  be  put  down  as  speedily 
as  possible.  It  was  intolerable  that  he, 
Fulke  Yyvian,  should  lie  for  a  single 
moment  under  the  aspersion  of  having 
been  worsted  in  any  argument,  by  a 
woman. 

So  he  put  on  his  most  cutting  satire, 
and  said,  with  contemptuous  politeness, 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Bruce,  I  must  really  compli- 
ment you  upon  your  discretion,  at  any 
rate.     They  say  women  never  know  when 
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they  are  beaten  in  an  argument,  but 
you  are  ^Yise  enough  not  to  enter  the 
lists.' 

'  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Vyvian,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  have  some  notion  of  fair 
play,  though  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  fear 
that  is  not  altogether  a  womanly  virtue. 
For  me  to  discuss  such  a  subject  with  you 
at  present,  would  be  as  ungenerous  as  for 
a  fully-equipped  soldier  to  challenge  a 
civilian  who  had  never  learned  to  shoot  a 
pistol  or  parry  a  blow.' 

Fulke  had  not  gained  much  by  his 
satire.  Any  further  discussion  was  stopped, 
however,  by  the  impatience  of  the  young- 
people  who  were  only  eager  for  the 
phenomena  and  cared  nothing  for  the 
metaphysics. 

Mrs.  Bruce  consented,  under  protest,  to 
sit  at  the  table.  Helen  remained  firm ;  but 
Theresa  was  induced  to  place  her  slim 
little  fingers  in  conjunction  with  an  ad- 
miring swain  on  either  side.  Two  of  the 
Southeys  and  the  younger  Miss  Fletcher 
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completed  the  circle,  Fulke  electing  to 
remain  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

The  lights  were  considerably  lowered, 
and  perfect  silence  obtained  for  a  few 
minutes,  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
whisper  from  the  background :  *  Is  any- 
thing happening?  Does  it  move  yet  ?'  or 
by  one  of  Fulke's  muttered  criticisms  from 
his  comfortable  seat  on  the  sofa. 

'  Jolly  good  fun  for  those  two  fellows,' 
he  whispered  to  Ada  Seymour  ;  '  there  is 
Maitland  as  happy  as  a  king,  squeezing 
Theresa's  hand  on  one  side  and  Jessie 
Fletcher's  fingers  on  the  other — that  is 
about  what  table-turning  means.  Ah,  well, 
we  were  all  young  once  !  Theresa  is  get- 
ting rather  "  long  in  the  tooth  "  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  pretty  nearl}'  six-and-twenty, 
though  she  won't  admit  it.  But  there  is 
no  fool  like  an  old  one,  you  know.' 

'  Hush sh,'  came  in  a  warning  Avhis- 

per  from  his  hostess,  'look — what  is  the 
matter  with  Mrs.  Bruce  ?' 

As  she  spoke,  the    table,   after  sundry 
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creaks,  rose  straiglit  up  on  one  leg,  leaving 
three  in  the  air.  The  two  Southeys,  Jessie 
Fletcher,  and  the  two  young  men  gave  a 
simultaneous  and  most  undignified  'jump.' 

'  Good  gracious  !  what  has  come  to  it  ? 
Did  you  see  that  ?  How  in  the  world 
could  it  have  got  there  ?  I  am  sure  1 
didn't  push.' 

These  and  like  remarks  filled  the  room 
for  a  few  moments.  Meanwhile,  the  table 
had  returned  to  its  normal  position,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  attention  was  roused 
by  Mrs.  Bruce's  attitude.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  alone  of  the  seven  had  never 
moved  from  her  chair.  When  the  others 
had  jumped  up  in  amazement,  her  hands, 
freed  from  contact  with  theirs,  had  fallen 
into  her  lap.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
she  sat,  apparently  in  deep  sleep,  amongst 
them. 

Mrs.  Seymour  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment,  and  told  Fulke  to  light  up  the 
candles  quietly  and  by  degrees.  She  placed 
her  hand  gently  upon  the  apparently  un- 
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conscious  woman,  and  spoke  to  her  very 
distinctly. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Bruce,  you  are  over-tired,  I 
am  afraid.  We  are  all  here  round  you  : 
do  not  be  frightened.  I  think  you  had 
better  wake  up  now.  You  fell  asleep  over 
the  table,  you  know.' 

The  sleeping  woman  stirred  gently,  then 
opened  the  wonderful  grey  eyes.  In  a 
moment  she  had  grasped  the  situation,  and 
sat  up,  speaking  in  her  usual  voice,  but 
somewhat  languidly, 

'  Is  it  Mrs.  Seymour  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  am 
all  right,  thank  you.  I  hope  you  were  not 
frightened — I  am  so  sorry — I  ought  to 
have  warned  you ;  but  I  did  not  think 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  my  being 
controlled  this  evening ;  the  conditions 
were  so  inharmonious ;  but  some  of  these 
young  people  must  have  great  power,  for 
I  was  already  entranced  when  you  woke 
me  up,  and  should  have  been  controlled,  no 
doubt,  in  a  few  minutes.  1  am  glad  it  was 
not  so,  for  you  might  have  been  disturbed 
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by  it,  and  would  not  have  known  what  to 
do  with  nie.  As  it  was,  the  sleep'  had  only 
just  begun,  and  you  recalled  me  so  gently 
that  I  feel  no  ill  effects.' 

FulkeVyvian  looked  half  sceptical  and  yet 
somewhat  impressed.  Certainl}^  the  woman 
had  seemed  to  be  under  some  influence — 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her  uncon- 
sciousness. Probably  the  hot  room  and 
the  frosty  air  outside,  and  all  the  late 
talking  and  laughing  had  combined  to 
exhaust  her.  Still,  it  was  odd,  and  Fulke 
was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  wish  to  in- 
vestigate any  phenomenon  thus  brought, 
as  it  were,  under  his  very  nose.  So  he 
put  on  a  much  more  conciliatory  tone,  and 
expressed  some  anxiety  that  Mrs.  Bruce 
mio;ht  feel  no  ill  effects  from  the  evenincr's 
events. 

She  turned  to  him  with  friendly  voice, 
and  after  thanking  him  for  his  considera- 
tion, added,  in  a  tentative  way, 

'  If  you  have  any  real  wish  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  further,  Mr.  Vyvian,  I 

n2 
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shall  be  happy  to  have  a  talk  Avith  you  to- 
morrow if  you  are  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  we  do  not  leave  Mrs.  Seymour  until 
the  afternoon.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
differently  when  you  hear  some  of  my  ex- 
perienees  on  the  subject.' 

Fulke  thanked  her  with  some  warmth, 
and  promised  to  ride  over  next  morning 
for  the  conversation.  He  was  essentially 
materialistic  in  his  views,  and  showed 
where  his  real  interest  in  the  question  lay, 
by  going  on  to  say, 

'  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Bruce, 
I  am  sure.  Of  course  I  should  like  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject, 
but  don't  you  think  you  could  ''go  off 
again  "  perhaps  as  you  did  to-night  !  It 
would  not  be  so  tiring  in  the  morning,  you 
know,  after  a  good  night's  rest,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  sleep  it 
really  is.' 

Mrs.  Bruce  smiled. 

'  Like  the  child  who  wanted  to   see  the 
wheels  in  the  watch  ''go  luoiind^'  eh,  Mr. 
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Vy  vian  ?     You  mean  you   would  like   to 
see  me    under    control.     Well,   yOu    must 
take  your  chance  of  that ;  it  might  be  so 
or  it  might  not.     If  your  frame  of  mind  is 
very  antagonistic,  probably  no  condition  of 
that  kind  could  be  set  up  in  your  presence. 
At  the  same  time  it  might  also  happen 
that,  if  some  one   from   the  other  side  who 
knows  you,  is  extremely  eager  to  commu- 
nicate, the  strength  of  their  wish   might 
overpower    the    opposition     presented    by 
your  attitude  of  mind.     All   these  things 
are   subject  to  spiritual    law   which  is  as 
unerring  in  its  working   as  any  chemical 
agency,    only,    unfortunately,    we    cannot 
weigh   spiritual  influences    or    drop  them 
into  a  test  tube,  and  so  discover  the  result. 
I   can  only  give  you  one  warning.     I  am 
entirely    unconscious    of  what    is    given 
through  my  mediumship,  and  if  you   once 
run    the   risk  of  ni}^  being  controlled  in 
your  presence,  you  must  absolve  me  from 
any  blame  in  the  matter,  and   must  also 
risk  the  possibility  of  receiving  communi- 
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cations  wliicli  may  be  very  comfortino;  and 
delightful  to  you,  or  which  may  be  dis- 
tressing and  painful.' 

'  All  right,'  answered  Fulke,  confidently, 
'  I  am  not  easily  frightened  by  mortals, 
and  I  don't  suppose  the  spirit  of  my  great- 
grandfather will  double  me  up  altogether. 
I  daresay  1  shall  be  able  to  bear  anything 
the  old  gentleman  has  to  say  to  me  prett}^ 
quietly.  Now,  Theresa,  hurry  up — it  is  time 
you  and  I  were  ofi*.  I  sent  back  my  dog- 
cart, and  told  them  to  have  the  brougham 
here  by  eleven,  and  it  is  nearly  mid- 
night. Good-night,  Mrs.  Seymour,  I  shall 
see  you  in  the  morning.  Then  it  is  a  bar- 
gain, Mrs.  Bruce,  you  and  I  and  the  great- 
grandfather are  to  have  the  library  to 
ourselves  from  eleven  till  one  to-morrow 
morning  ?  And  look  here,  Helen — you  and 
Bryan  are  not  to  come  spooning  in  there, 
I  can  tell  you.  We  may  not  be  going  to 
do  anything  very  wise,  but  it  will  be  as 
the  wisdom  of  Socrates  compared  with  the 
usual  style  of  thing  that  goes  on  there,  no 
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doubt;'  and  Fulke  and  Theresa  left  the 
room,  leaving  as  usual  a  rankling  sting  in 
poor  Helen's  over-sensitive  soul. 

Theresa  was  in  high  good- humour.  The 
evening  had  been  a  decided  success.  Mr. 
Maitland  was  certainly  most  attentive. 
What  a  charmino;  o;ame  that  table-turnino; 
was,  to  be  sure,  and  how  clever  of  Jessie 
Fletcher  to  suo^gest  it.  Did  she  suo^gest  it, 
by-the-bye  ?  Theresa  could  not  remember  ; 
any  way  it  was  just  the  thing  to  finish  off 
the  evening. 

Then  Fulke  had  snubbed  Helen,  as 
usual,  which  was  always  a  delight  to 
Theresa's  narrow  soul. 

As  she  placed  her  small  neat  head  on 
the  pillow  that  night,  she  had  visions  of 
Horace  Maitland  in  his  handsome  uniform 
standing  by  her  side  in  the  little  Foxleigh 
chancel  in  the  character  of  adoring  bride- 
groom, whilst  Fulke  made  a  heart-rending 
speech  at  breakfast  about  '  the  loss  of  the 
sunshine  in  his  home.'  The  school- children 
were    gathered    round    the    church-door, 
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throwing  flowers  on  the  bride's  path,  care- 
fully selected  by  Theresa  herself,  to  the 
exclusion  of  scarlet  geranium  which  always 
stained  the  dresses,  whilst  Helen  and  her 
Irish  husband  played  the  role  of  poor 
relations,  the  former  in  a  washed  muslin 
and  a  very  old  Liberty  sash  ! 
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CHAPTER  Yll 

'  THOUGH  ONE  SHOULD  RISE  FROM  THE  DEAD.' 

The  sitting  took  place  next    morning  in 
the  library  at  Hunting  Tower. 

Fulke  arrived  punctually  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  sent  his  horse  round  to  the 
stables.  He  found  Mrs.  Bruce  alone  in 
the  drawing-room;  Mrs.  Seymour  was 
occupied  by  her  household  duties  ;  Bryan 
and  Helen  had  retired  to  the  friendly  shade 
of  the  shrubberies,  whilst  Harry  Seymour 
and  the  other  gentlemen  staying  in  the 
house,  had  started  on  a  tour  of  stable  in- 
spection,   accompanied    by   Mrs.    Bruce's 
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lady-friericl,  at  the  latter's  own  most 
urgent  request. 

So  the  coast  was  clear,  as  Fulke  ex- 
pressed it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  were  comfortably  established  in 
the  library,  as  we  have  seen. 

She  began  by  holding  a  little  desultory 
conversation  Avith  him,  telling  him  some- 
what of  her  own  experiences,  and  how  she 
discovered  this  gift  of  mediumship,  as  it  is 
called,  in  herself. 

'  Does  it  not  affect  your  health  ?'  asked 
Fulke,  curiously ;  '  I  always  imagined  that 
hysteria  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  the 
same  as  mediumship,  and  that  it  all 
pointed  to  a  diseased  and  abnormal  state 
of  physical  health.' 

'  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases  ;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  many  could  not  be  subjected  to 
these  influences  Avithout  bodily  injury,  and 
they  should  most  carefully  abstain  from 
the  possibility  of  such  control,  at  least  in 
most  cases.  There  must  always  remain 
the  few  exceptional  ones  where  the  good 
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to  be  obtained  spiritually  for  themselves 
and  others  might  outweigh  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  harm.  But,  as  a 
rule,  I  feel  sure  it  is  wise  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  an  indication  to  warn 
them  off  dangerous  ground.  For  my- 
self, I  have  never  experienced  anything 
but  renewed  strength  and  health  since 
this  development  came  to  me.  Whatever 
of  physical  strength  may  be  taken  from 
me,  is  more  than  restored  to  me  in  other 
wa3^s,  and  I  have  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
well  and  free  from  physical  ailments  and 
troubles  as  during  the  last  five  years.' 

'  When  you  go  off  or  are  controlled,  as 
you  call  it,  what  happens — and  what  am  I 
to  do?  May  I  ask  questions?  Do  you 
speak  in  your  natural  voice,  and  do  you 
know  what  is  being  said,  and  what  I  ma}^ 
be  asking  ?' 

'  I  shall  know  nothins;  from  the  time  I 
am  entranced  until  I  am  restored  to  con- 
sciousness. My  usual  control  is  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  passed  away  many  years 
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ao'o.  As  a  rule,  coimiiunications  from  otlier 
sjmnts  are  made  through  him,  in  which  case 
they  come  through  his  voice,  which  is  very 
distinct  and  clear  and  rather  abrupt.  But 
in  some  cases,  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  spirit  Avishing  to  com- 
municate is  able  to  do  so  directly,  and,  if 
this  is  what  happens  to-day,  }'ou  may 
possibly  recognise  the  voice,  should  it 
helong  to  one  you  knew  well  on  earth. 
You  must  not,  however,  expect  a  fac-simile 
but  rather,  as  it  were,  a  more  or  less  good 
sketch.  The  earth  voice  passes  away,  of 
course,  with  other  earthly  conditions,  and 
has  to  be  recalled,  probably  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  by  the  one  who  returns  to 
the  earth  plane  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  communication.  Moreover,  it  is  doubt- 
less influenced,  and,  as  it  were,  to  some 
degree  coloured,  by  the  mediumship 
through  which  it  passes.  If  vou  ])our 
clear,  spiing  water  through  a  sieve  con- 
taining a  puree  of  strawberries,  it  comes 
out   water    at    the    other    end,   but    the 
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water  will  be  pink.  I  am  afraid  my 
metaphors  are  very  realistic  and  unpoetical, 
but  the  great  point  is  to  make  one's  mean- 
ing clear  in  the  most  simple  way  one  can. 
You  must  remember  also,  Mr.  Yyvian, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed altogether  in  receiving  an}^ 
communication.  I  can  promise  nothing, 
for  I  know  nothing  beforehand  of  what  will 
happen.  I  may  be  entranced,  and  some 
spirit  may  endeavour  to  communicate  and 
be  unable  to  do  so,  owino;  to  somethino-  in 
your  personality  or  attitude  of  mind — 
something  probablv  entirely  outside  of 
your  own  control.  Or  again,  /  mav  not 
be  the  right  means  of  communication  for 
you  individually.  It  often  happens  that 
one  succeeds  admirably  with  one  person 
and  fails  lamentably  vdth  another.  It  is 
no  question  of  doing  one's  best,  oi-  you 
might  be  sure  of  some  result.  I  am  quite 
powerless  in  this  matter,  and  can  onl}^ 
advise  you  to  be  patient  and  receive  what- 
ever  mav  come  without  wishing  too   de- 
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terminedly  for  any  special  message  or 
visitor.  The  control,  if  it  comes,  will  cease 
naturally  and  easily,  and  I  have  only  to 
request  that  you  will  remain  here  until  I 
am  restored  to  consciousness,  as  the  return 
is  far  more  easy  and  satisfactory  when  the 
conditions  are  the  same  as  existed  when  I 
became  entranced.' 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  her  voice 
grew  drowsy,  as  that  of  a  person  falling  into 
deep  sleep.  In  afew  seconds  her  head  drooped 
gently  as  it  had  done  the  previous  evening, 
the  hands  lay  motionless  upon  her  lap,  and 
for  several  minutes  no  sound  was  heard  in 
the  room  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel-piece  and  the  very  gentle 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  woman. 

Suddenly  her  lips  began  to  move.  Fulke 
started,  and  then  looked  ashamed  of  his 
nervousness,  feeling  much  relieved  that  no 
one  else  was  there  to  notice  it,  when  a 
clear,  bell-like  voice  proceeded  from  Mrs. 
Bruce,  singularly   unlike   her  own  quiet, 
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but  rather  low-pitched  tones,  and  greeted 
Fulke  Vyvian  by  name.  He  was  too  much 
astounded  to  answer  at  iirst,  but  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  very  quickly,  and 
found  himself  asking  in  a  subdued  and 
very  polite  tone,  curiously  opposed  to  his 
scoffing,  sneerino;  accents  of  the  previous 
evening, 

'  May  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  why  you 
wish  to  speak  wdth  me  ?' 

'  I  am  Dorothy,'  the  voice  answered, 
gently ;  '  you  do  not  remember  me  nor  my 
name,  but  I  know  you  well,  and  I  have 
come  because  I  wish  to  give  you  a  warning.' 

'  Did  you  ever  live  upon  earth  ?  were 
you  related  to  my  family  in  old  times, 
then  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  lived  for  many  years  on  earth, 
but  we  were  not  related  by  any  ties  of 
blood  there.  You  passed  away  when  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  before  the  earth  memory 
had  even  begun,  but  I  know  you  well, 
nevertheless.     I  have  watched  your  present 
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life  ever  since  you  returned  to  tlie  earth 
sphere.  The  blessed  vocation  of  being  a 
missionary  spirit  has  been  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  those  so  highly  privileged  are  ever 
near  the  Sorrowful  Star,  and  are  permitted 
to  help  and  cheer,  and  sometimes  to  guard 
and  protect  the  Beings  whom  they  love 
and  watch.' 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  to  puzzle 
Fulke.  The  reference  to  his  passing  from 
earth,  to  the  beginning  of  his  '  present 
life,'  to  his  having  died  when  she  was  a 
little  child  ;  it  was  all  so  much  Sanscrit  to 
him.  But  Fulke  had  pre-eminently  a 
practical  mind,  and  prided  himself  very 
much  upon  the  possession.  So  he  passed 
from  the  metaphysical  points  and  came  at 
once  to  '  business,'  as  he  called  it  in  re- 
counting the  experience  to  Mrs.  Seymour, 
later  in  the  day. 

The  spirit  had  spoken  of  a  '  warning.' 
No  doubt  it  was  all  absurd  nonsense — some 
hysterical  development  of  this  Mrs.  Bruce; 
a   Scotchwoman,    no    doubt,    and    full   of 
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Scotch  superstitions  and  uncanny  ways. 
Still,  it  was  just  as  well  to  find  out  what 
the  warning  meant.  "We  all  have  a  little 
sediment  of  superstition  in  the  dregs  of  our 
cup  of  life,  and  Fulke  Vyvian  was  no 
exception  to  the  universal  rule.  He  was 
getting  more  accustomed  to  the  mysterious 
voice  now,  and  asked,  quite  briskly,  and 
with  something  of  his  sceptical  manner  of 
old, 

^  What  sort  of  warning  do  you  refer  to  ? 
Is  it  some  danger  that  threatens  me — any- 
thing to  do  with  money-matters?' 

'No — I  see  nothing  that  concerns  your 
business  aifairs.  Such  things  do  not  come 
within  my  knowledge.  The  danger  I  speak 
of  is  physical,  and  it  is  given  to  me,  that  it 
draws  very  near  to  you.  It  appears  as  a 
dark  cloud  hanging  even  now  over  your 
head.  I  am  permitted  to  warn  you  for 
some  good  reason,  but  I  know  not  if  my 
warning  will  have  power  to  avert  the 
calamity.  I  doubt  it,  for  I  am  also  com- 
missioned to  give  you  a  message,  and  the 
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message  would  seem  to  refer  to  your 
speedily  leaving  the  earth  plane,  for  a  time, 
at  least.  I  am  told  to  remind  you  that 
your  2)resent  life  is  the  result  of  your  own 
choice — that  you  chose  the  trials  of  it  com- 
bined with  its  worldly  prosperity — that  you 
have  failed,  alas  !'  (here  the  voice  became 
lower,  and  touched  with  an  infinite  sadness) 
'  in  the  chief  object  for  which  you  returned 
to  earth.  One  great  test  was  given  to  you 
— one  great  temptation  alone  lay  in  your 
path.  Your  glory  and  happiness  would 
have  been  to  resist  and  rise  triumphantly 
above  it,  but  it  has  mastered  you.' 

'  What  temptation  ?' 

Fulke's  voice  was  broken  and  agitated. 
The  solemn  tones  of  the  Intelligence 
addressing  him  could  not  fail  to  impress 
him  for  the  moment  very  strongly. 

The  voice  continued  : 

'  You  were  born  into  the  earth  plane 
with  a  dim  instinctive  memory  of  some 
great  wrong.     The  one  who  had  wronged 
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you  was  placed  almost  absolutely  in  your 
power.  The  victory  would  have  lain  in 
your  generous  forgiveness  of  the  injury, 
but  revenge  was  dearer  to  you,  and  stronger 
than  your  better  nature,  and  you  have 
taken  your  revenge  in  many  a  small  and 
cruel  way.  Had  you  been  born  a  working- 
man,  you  would  have  used  your  boots  or 
the  fire-irons  to  gratify  your  feeling  of  re- 
sentment ;  being  a  gentleman,  born  with  a 
gentleman's  traditions  and  within  the 
limitations  of  his  possibilities,  you  have 
used  your  tongue  and  your  pen  instead. 
But  the  motive  was  the  same,  and  the 
wounds  inflicted  have  been  equally  severe. 
You  might  have  gained  the  lifelong  devo- 
tion of  an  erring,  high-spirited,  but  re- 
pentant and  loving  nature.  You  have 
completely  alienated  it  by  years  of  coldness 
and  hard,  cynical  words  and  deeds.  You 
knew  full  well  the  value  of  the  love  you 
have  rej)elled.  Tt  betrayed  you  once,  but 
it  would  have  been  faithful  to  you  now, 
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faithful  unto  death,  had  you  willed  it  so. 
It  is  too  hite  now.  The  time  of  probation, 
for  the  present,  is  over.  AVhen  a  spirit 
succumbs  to  the  trial  it  has  chosen,  instead 
of  surmounting  it,  the  opportunity  is  often 
withdrawn  for  a  season.  This  is  done  in 
the  most  tender  love  and  wisdom,  in  order 
that,  released  from  the  shadows  and  illu- 
sions of  the  earth  life,  it  may  realise  it& 
true  self  stripped  of  all  disguises,  and  gain 
strength  and  refreshment  to  make  further 
efforts  for  progress  with  renewed  vigour,  in 
the  most  appropriate  sphere  to  which  the 
Divine  wisdom  can  guide  it.  It  is  shown 
to  me  that  so  it  will  be  in  your  case.  The 
future  is  hidden  in  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty alone.  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell 
3'ou,  nor  do  I  myself  know,  in  what  form 
the  release  of  your  soul  from  its  present 
material  surroundings  will  come.  But  I 
am  allowed,  nay  bidden,  to  assure  you  that 
it  will  come  speedily,  and  in  Divine  love. 
Have  faith,  and  pray  earnestly  that  your 
next  probation  may  be  turned  to  far  better 
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account  than  this  has  been,  and  may  result 
in  a  far  higher  and  holier  life.  I  must 
now  say  farewell.  I  have  given  my  mes- 
sage, and  am  not  allowed  to  expatiate 
further  upon  it,  nor  to  enter  upon  any 
other  subject  with  you.  Be  prepared  for 
the  summons  when  it  comes,  and  be 
assured,  as  one  of  the  earth  poets  so  sweetly 
sings, 

"That  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies." 

Xow  I  must  only  add,  "  God  bless  you." 
Remain  here  until  your  friend  returns  to 
consciousness.  She  will  know  nothing  of 
what  has  passed  between  us.' 

The  voice  ceased  ;  the  light  breathing  of 
the  sleeper  became  heavier  and  more  un- 
<3ven.  A  few  deep  sighs  rose  from  her 
bosom,  then  a  catching  in  the  breath,  like 
a  tired  child,  and  with  a  little  start  Mrs. 
Bruce  awoke,  and  began  rubbing  her  eyes 
persistently  with  both  hands. 

Fulke   sat   by,  much   subdued    by  the 
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events  of  the  last  hour.  Presently  Mrs. 
Bruce  arose  from  her  chair  and  turned 
towards  him. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Vyvian.  Did  anything  hap- 
pen ?  I  suppose  not ;  it  is  often  so  at  a 
first  sitting.  You  must  have  patience  and 
try  again  some  day.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bruce.  I  have 
heard  all  I  want  to  hear — rather  more, 
perhaps.  However,  of  course  it  is  all 
humbug,  but  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
physiological  development.  It's  a  pity 
poor  Carpenter  burnt  himself  to  death  over 
that  Turkish  bath  the  other  day.  It  would 
have  interested  him,  no  doubt.' 

'Did  anyone  come  for  you,  then?  Did 
you  receive  a  communication  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  received  a  communication,' 
answered  Fulke,  slowly ;  '  that  is  to  say, 
you  spoke,  of  course,  but  in  a  queer  sort 
of  high  voice.  I  fancy  it  is  some  kind  of 
hysterical  affection ;  no  doubt  a  clever 
doctor  could  place  the  thing  at  once.     I 
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daresay  Ferrier,  by-the-by,  would  know  all 
about  it,  lias  doubtless  bad  dozens  of  cases 
of  the  kind  brought  to  his  notice.  It 
is  strange  it  should  not  affect  your  health 
injuriously,  I  must  say — that  is  the  very 
odd  part  about  it,  I  think.  Xo  doubt  it 
is  some  unconscious  action  of  the  brain, 
but,  as  a  rule,  people  in  an  abnormal  state, 
certainly  show  traces  of  it  in  diminished 
bodily  vigour,  whereas  you  seem  to  be  in 
excellent  health.  Well,  I  am  really  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Bruce,  for  satis- 
fying my  curiosity.  I  shall  certainly  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  some  scientific  or 
medical  man  the  first  time  the  chance 
comes  to  me.  You  must  forgive  my  say- 
ing that  it  is  this  absurd  assumption  of  a 
supernatural  origin  for  purely  psychical 
phenomena  that  deters  truly  clever  and 
intelliofent  men  from  investiofatino;  such 
things  more  fully.  The  ground  is  already 
taken  up  by  fools,  and  wise  men  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  devote  their  energies 
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and  time  and  talents  to  more  satisfactory 
pursuits.  Qf  course  ladies  are  privileged  to 
believe  what  they  like  on  these  or  any 
other  points,  but  I  do  feel  ashamed  of  my 
own  sex  Avhen  I  find  them  dabbling  in  this 
supernatural  nonsense,  and  endorsing  such 
folly  by  names  that  might  have  become 
famous  in  the  field  of  legitimate  science, 
instead  of  gaining  a  spurious  notoriety  in 
the  mud  heaps  of  "  mediumship,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  their  slipshod,  unscientific 
manner.' 

^  Ah,  well,  Mr.  Yyvian,  I  have  already 
said  that  I  will  not  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  until  you  are  better  equipped 
for  the  argumentative  campaign.  So,  as 
you  are  strong,  pray  be  merciful.  One 
day,  perhaps,  we  may  have  some  common 
ground  to  stand  upon.  Meanwhile,  shall 
we  find  Mrs.  Seymour  and  see  about  lunch  ? 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  most  healthy 
appetite  after  one  of  these  sittings.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
exhaustion    afterwards,   but    so   there    is 
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after  rowing  or  swimming  or  playing  a 
game  of  tennis,  yet  no  one  condemns  such 
pursuits  on  the  score  of  health.' 

'  Ah,  but  that  has  some  good  object.  It 
exercises  the  muscles,  and  the  subsequent 
exhaustion  is  healthful  and  wholesome.' 

'  Well,  who  knows  what  much  greater 
good  may  result  from  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  muscles?  Though  unconscious 
to  earthly  surroundings,  my  spirit  may  be 
ofainino^  food  and  exercise  all  the  time,  and 
the  physical  exhaustion  in  my  case  is  as 
easily  repaired  by  physical  food  and  rest, 
as  it  would  be  if  I  had  been  playing  tennis 
for  a  couple  of  hours.' 

By  this  time  they  had  joined  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  the  dining-room,  and,  as 
Fulke  Vy vian  evidently  had  no  intention 
of  imparting  his  morning  experiences,  and 
did  not  look  very  amiable  when  the  gen- 
tlemen began  to  tease  him  about  them, 
and  to  ask  if  '  Saul  had  joined  the 
prophets,'  Ada  Seymour  soon  caused  a 
pleasant  diversion  by  reminding  him  of  his 
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promise  to  come  over  to  dine  and  sleep  on 
the  following  ^"ednesday,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  spot  for  the  Hunting  Tower  meet 
which  always  took  place  there  just  before 
Christmas,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  meets  of  the  season,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  from  the  sportsman's  point  of 
■^^iew. 

'  Oh,  I'll  come  fast  enough  if  this  dis- 
Grustino;  weather  will  only  break — seems 
rather  hopeless  just  noAv,  but  certainly  it 
looked  a  little  like  a  thaw  when  I  left  home 
this  morning,  but  the  ground  was  as  hard 
as  nails  before  I  had  got  half-a-mile  on  my 
road  here.' 

'  Well,  we  have  six  days'  grace  before 
us.'  answered  Ada,  cheerfully ;  '  this  is 
only  the  eighteenth — a  great  deal  may 
happen  in  that  time.  The  glass  is  going 
down  this  morning — that  is  a  good  sign. 
A  couple  of  days'  heavy  rain,  and  a  brisk 
wind  afterwards  will  do  w^onders.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  and  remember  we  shall 
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expect  you  in  ^oocl  time  on  "Wednesday,  if 
we  do  not  meet  sooner.' 

Fulke  returned  Ada's  partino;  grasp 
very  warmly,  as  his  horse  was  brought 
round. 

'  Capital  little  woman,'  he  murmured  to 
himself,  as  he  put  his  horse  to  a  careful 
trot  over  the  snowy  ground;  '  Y\diat  a  lucky 
fellow  Seymour  is,  to  be  sure.  Five 
thousand  a-year,  a  baronetage  ready  to 
drop  into  his  mouth  like  a  ripe  apple,  and 
a  stunnino^  wife  into  the  bargain.  Some 
fellows  seem  to  have  all  the  luck.' 

Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  scene 
in  the  library.  The  immediate  effect  had 
passed  away,  and  the  fresh,  invigorating 
air,  and  the  exhilarating  motion  of  the 
horse  under  him,  dispelled  the  last  lin- 
gering qualms  of  credulity  or  conscience. 

'What  humbug  it  all  AA^as,  to  be  sure. 
Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  the  little 
ScotchAvoman  is  a  conscious  fraud.  It  is- 
just  a  curious  state  of  hypnotic  sleep  Avith- 
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out  the  necessity  for  an  agent.  Hypno- 
tism is  a  good  word,  by-the-by.  Sounds 
ever  so  much  more  scientific  and  altogether 
chic  than  mesmerism.  Somehow,  no  one 
is  afraid  of  talking  of  hypnotism  now-a- 
days,  but  we  were  all  rather  shy  of  mes- 
merism or  magnetism  a  few  years  ago. 
Same  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose ;  "  a  rose  by 
any  other  name,"  but  it  smells  a  deal 
sweeter  in  the  scientific  nostrils.  It  is 
just  about  the  same  diiference  as  lies  be- 
tween an  old  pair  of  slippers  down  at  heel 
cind  patent  leather  pumps  at  an  evening- 
party.  Both  cover  the  feet  equally  well,  but 
the  one  is  admissible  and  the  other  isn't. 

'  The  little  woman  has  an  active 
brain ;  no  doubt  Helen  has  been  talk- 
ing some  nonsense  to  her  about  my 
opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  making 
herself  out,  as  usual,  a  suffering  saint,  mis- 
understood by  the  family  in  general,  and 
snubbed  by  me  in  particular.  Mrs.  Bruce 
is.  evidently  full  of  mysticism  to  her  finger- 
tips, and   has  been  reading    up  Sinnett's 
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*'  Modern  Buddhism,"  and  a  lot  more  of 
such  trash.  She  weaves  it  all  into  Helen's 
complaints  and  nonsensical  reproaches — 
there  lies  the  whole  seethino;  mass  in  her 
brain — then  comes  this  deep  sleep,  depen- 
dent, of  course,  entirely  upon  purely  phy- 
sical causes  and  some  eccentricity  of  the 
nervous  system.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  result  should  be  this  talking  in 
her  sleep  ?  What  was  said  was  exactly 
what  one  might  expect  from  an  active, 
ingenious,  metaphysical  sort  of  brain, 
steeped  continually  in  fanciful  specula- 
tions. The  change  of  voice  was  odd,  but, 
no  doubt,  could  be  easily  explained  by  a 
specialist.  If  an  actor  consciously  changes 
his  voice  to  represent  various  characters, 
why  should  not  the  sleeping  intelligence 
do  the  same  thing  unconsciously^  when  it 
has  woven  the  fabric  of  its  dream,  and  is 
unconsciously  acting  the  part  created  ? 
Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-stafF!  The 
whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell ;'  and  Fulke 
galloped  up  the  last  bit  of  road  leading  ta 
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the  small  avenue  at  Foxleigh,  delighted 
with  his  own  ingenuity. 

He  had  felt  just  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  the  morning,  as  he  was  free  to  confess 
to  himself,  now  that  such  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  had  occurred 
to  him.  What  a  blessing  it  was  to  have 
been  gifted  with  brains,  and  how  easily 
these  marvels,  which  gulled  the  simple- 
minded  so  effectually,  could  be  explained 
by  a  superior  intelligence  when  it  did 
condescend  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Fulke  had  serious  thoughts  of  writing 
an  article  which  should  be  scientific  in 
suggestion,  satirical  in  manner,  and  tren- 
chant in  style,  for  the  Psychic  Research 
Magazine.  He  would  detail  his  own  ex- 
perience, adding  his  own  very  ingenious 
and  absolutely  final  explanation  of  the 
same.  It  would  be  just  the  thing  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  the  Psychic  Researchers,  with 
■their  'unconscious  self  or  'unconscious 
selves,'  (for  we  Psychics  have  arrived  at 
three  unconscious  selves  now-a-days). 
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That  evening  lie  retired  to  his  study, 
pulled  out  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  left  a  mar- 
gin, and  actually  began  the  article.  But 
it  was  destined  never  to  enlighten  the 
world.  Fulke  could  write  letters  easily 
enough,  especially  the  ones  he  designated 
as  '  stingers,'  but  he  had  no  patience  for 
any  other  style  of  composition. 

It  was  a  bore  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
and  perhaps  they  would  not  put  it  in  the 
magazine,  after  all.  He  had  a  dim  idea 
that  the  latter  was  only  open  to  papers  or 
remarks  from  members  and  associates.  So 
the  half-sheet  of  foolscap  was  torn  up  and 
committed  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and 
Fulke  consoled  himself  by  thinking  he 
would  run  up  to  town  the  next  week, 
unless  the  weather  broke,  and  have  a  long 
chat  at  the  club  with  one  of  his  few  really 
literary  acquaintances,  who  dabbled  in  a 
little  science  on  occasions.  Brookfield 
would  hail  such  an  experience  with  delight, 
and  think  Fulke  Yy vian  a  very  smart 
fellow  for  his  explanation  of  it,  retailing 
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tte  Diatter  in  his  small  literary  circle  as 
having  happened  to  *  a  sporting-friend  of 
mine,  but  an  awfully  clever  fellow,  some- 
thing of  the  Whyte  MeMUe  type,  rides  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  across  country  all  day, 
and  reads  a  stiffish  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  after  dinner,  and  could  beat  us  all 
if  he  weren't  too  lazv  to  write,  bv  Jove.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  BAD  FALL. 


The  eveiiTful  Thursday  had  arrived. 

The  weather  proved  almost  all  th::.-  -rv-:-:: 
Fulke  Vyvian  could  desire.  c:\-:.l.-:  —.:.-  :: : : 
of  a  nature  easily  satisfied.  The  two  days* 
rain,  and  tht.-  brisk  wind  so  much  desired, 
had  really  comt.  and  alt:.  ";._:_  :'.:-  ground 
was  now  a  little  htavy.  •  thing-  were  a  deal 
better  than  anvonc  had  a  righ^  ■^■-  expect,' 
as  cheery  Harry  Seymour  said.  -::.:..■  ine  on 
his  own  hall  steps  with  a  kindly  word  :.:..■ 
a  ht-arty  greetino:  tor  the  numerous  hunt- 
ing-men who  came  up  in   turn  for  a  little 
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*  jumping-powder,'  or  a  few  last  words  with 
the  popular  lady  of  the  house. 

It  ^vas  a  large  iield.  Most  of  the  men 
were  in  '  pink,'  but  a  few  neat  black  coats 
with  spotless  breeches  and  '  tops  '  distin- 
guished the  various  sporting  tradesmen 
of  the  neighbouring  town.  Tarrant,  the 
tailor,  was  keeping  himself  modestly  in  the 
background,  till  hailed  by  Harry  Seymour's 
jovial  voice. 

'  Good-morning,  Tarrant  !  Very  glad  to 
see  you  here  to-day.  Hope  we  shall  give 
you  a  good  run.  Won't  you  come  in  and 
have  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy  or  some 
wine?  One  of  my  fellows  will  look  after 
your  horse.  Morning,  Fitz-Wygram !  Well, 
Avhat  sort  of  sport  do  you  mean  to  give  us 
to-day  ?'  and  he  turned  towards  Lord  Fitz- 
Wygram,  a  bluff,  red-faced,  rather  plebeian- 
looking  nobleman,  the  '  great  man  '  in  those 
parts,  and  Master  of  the  Loamshire  Fox- 
hounds. 

'Ah,  well!     You  know  best  about  that. 
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Seymour  !  HiUiting  Tower  is  a  pretty  safe 
-find  generally,  I  must  say.  Your  farmers 
haven't  been  poisoning  foxes  lately,  I 
suppose?'  and  he  rolled  out  a  jolly  laugh 
over  his  own  small  wit;  then  turned  to 
greet  Helen  Vyvian,  who  appeared  at  this 
moment  from  the  house  in  a  dark  stone- 
coloured  riding-skirt,  with  a  trim  little 
'  covert '  coat,  and  the  neatest  of  '  shirts  ' 
underneath  it. 

'  Coming  with  us  this  morning.  Miss 
Helen  ?  That's  right !  I  thought  you 
would  not  desert  us  for  the  best  run 
of  the  season  !  Where  is  your  sister  ? 
Why  doesn't  she  follow  your  good  ex- 
ample ? ' 

'  Theresa  is  in  the  pony-carriage  over 
there  with  Miss  Fletcher.  She  said  it  was 
not  worth  while  coming  in,  as  we  shall  be 
off  directly.  She  does  not  care  so  much 
for  riding  as  I  do,  you  know.  Lord  Fitz- 
AYygram,  let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  Bryan 

p2 
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O'Neil.  He  hunted  over  here  two  years 
ago,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  you  knew  each 
other  then  ?' 

Lord  Fitz-Wygram  had  a  regal  memory 
for  anyone  who  had  ever  been  connected 
with  the  held  in  his  day,  and  remembered 
the  handsome  young  Irishman  distinctly. 
He  had  heard  of  Helen's  engagement  to  the 
young  fellow,  but  had  sufficient  tact  to 
make  no  remark  upon  it  just  then,  and 
only  threw  a  little  extra  warmth  into 
his  manner,  in  acknowledging  the  in- 
troduction. 

Helen's  horse  came  round  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Bryan  had  soon  mounted  her 
and  settled  her  comfortably  into  the  saddle. 
Up  rode  Fulke  on  a  magnificent  Irish  hun- 
ter, just  in  time  to  say  one  of  his  'nasty 
ones  '  as  she  and  her  lover  rode  off  in  the 
Avake  of  the  rest. 

'  Managed  to  get  her  up  at  last,  O'Neil? 
Well,  I  congratulate  you.  I'd  rather  mount 
a  hundred  of  bricks  any  day.' 
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'That  is  because  you  don't  know  how 
to  do  it !'  flashed  out  Helen,  who  could 
generally  give  as  good  as  she  received,  but 
was  not  often  tempted  to  answer  Fulke. 
'  Mounting  a  lady  is  a  question  of  skill,  not 
strength,  and  Bryan  happens  to  possess  it 
and  you  certainly  do  not.  You  baulked 
me  three  times  the  other  day,  and  then 
nearly  threw^  me  over  Sultan's  head.' 

Fulke  looked  daggers  at  the  audacious 
girl,  but  thought  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour ;  for  Helen's  tongue  was 
quite  as  sharp  as  his  own  when  it  was 
unsheathed. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  whole 
field  was  trotting  gaily  along,  making 
for  the  first  covert,  which,  strange  to 
say,  was  '  drawn  blank  ;'  a  most  unusual 
occurrence. 

Harry  Seymour  looked  a  little  vexed 
when  the  hounds  w^ere  called  off,  but 
quickly  regained  his  spirits  ;  for  the  Master 
gave  orders  to  put  them  into  Bramble  Tie, 
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a  spiniiy  on  rising  ground,  some  half  mile 
further  on  the  road,  and   Bramble  Tie  had 
never  drawn  blank  yet  in  his    ten  years' 
experience    of    the    place.       He    felt    the 
honour  of  Hunting  Tower  at  stake,  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  heard  the 
well-known  whimper  of  the   hounds,   the 
'Tally-ho  r  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  w^ho  had  turned   out  on 
foot,  as  the  fox  broke  covert  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  he  and   his  horse  were 
standing:,  and  made  off  across  a  wide  stretch 
of  grass-land  on  the  other  side.    The  '  find' 
was  so  quick  and  the  '  break'  so  sudden  that 
no  one,  including  the  M.F.H.  himself,  Avas 
prepared  for  it ;  but,  in  a  second,  every 
man's  horse  Avas  turned  in  a  like  direction, 
and   huntsman,    hounds,    and    the   whole 
brilliant   field    were   streaming    after   the 
unfortunate    little    animal    who    was   by 
this    time    a    mere   flying    speck   in   the 
distance. 

Bryan  of  course  kept  close  to  Helen's^ 
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side.  She  was  riding  a  clever  little  horse 
which  he  had  trained  for  her  and  brought 
over  with  his  own  hunter,  and  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase  and  the  perfect  move- 
ments of  her  new  mount. 

'  Bryan,  how  splendidly  he  goes  !  How 
good  of  you  to  give  him  to  me.  I  do 
believe  I  shall  be  in  at  the  death  for 
once.' 

It  certainly  looked  like  it,  as  their  two 
horses  flew  over  the  ground.  They  skim- 
med two  or  three  low  fences  and  a  five- 
foot  water-jump  like  birds,  and  were  soon 
settled  down  again  to  a  good  steady  gal- 
lop across  a  second  grass-field  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  one  outside  Bramble  Tie 
covert,  but  much  heavier  going  for  the 
horses. 

'  Take  care,  Helen !  Ride  him  on  the 
curb  a  bit.  There  are  some  nasty  holes 
here,'  shouted  Bryan,  as  they  rattled  along. 
''There! — just  what  I  feared.      There's  a 
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fellow  down,  by  Jove !  Well,  he  can't 
hurt  himself  much  here,  that  is  one 
thing?' 

Far  away  to  the  right,  a  pink  coat  had 
just  come  to  grief  at  the  very  climax  of 
the  run. 

'  Bad  luck  for  the  poor  beggar.  He  is 
bound  to  lose  the  finish  this  time  any  way,' 
thought  Bryan,  as  he  and  Helen  landed, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  in  time 
to  see  the  hounds  close  round  their  unfor- 
tunate victim. 

'  Come  ofi*,  Bryan  !  I  hate  to  see  the 
poor  wretch  thrown  to  the  hounds,' 
said  Helen,  who  loved  hunting  sim- 
ply for  the  ecstacy  of  motion,  and  not, 
as  the  true  sportsman  does,  from  the 
instinct  of  pursuit.  '  It  was  a  capi- 
tal run — too  easy  for  you^  I  suppose ; 
but  it  is  so  glorious  tearing  through 
the  air  at  that  pace,  only  I  wish  there 
were  no  fox  to  be  killed  at  the  end 
of  it !      Let    us    trot   gently   down    here. 
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They  are  bound  to  come  back  tbis  way, 
for  I  heard  Lord  Fitz-Wygram  tell  the 
huntsman  he  should  draw  the  Claydon 
coverts  after  Bramble  Tie.' 

Bryan  would  have  preferred  staying 
where  he  was,  had  the  truth  been  told. 
The  Irishman  has  yet  to  be  born  who, 
being  '  in  at  the  death,'  would  not  see  it 
out  and  stay  till  the  bitter  end,  Avhether 
hunting  or  fighting  is  in  question  ;  but  he 
was  too  unselfish  to  find  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  pain  to  Helen,  and  so  turned  at 
once  to  accompany  her  as  she  trotted 
slowly  back  across  the  last  field.  They 
met  a  good  many  of  the  stragglers  coming 
np  with  desperate  energy,  and  trying  to 
look  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  spot  all 
the  time. 

'  Nasty  accident  down  there,'  called  out 
one  man,  jerking  his  hunting-crop  behind 
his  shoulder  as  he  passed  Bryan ;  '  lost  the 
run  through  it,  but  I  found  I  could  not 
do  anything  after  all.     There  are  three  or 
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four  men  with  liim,  and  they  are  getting 
him  on  to  a  gate  and  have  sent  off  to  the 
Tower  for  help.' 

'  Who  is  it?'  asked  Bryan,  hastily,  of  his 
informant,  who  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

'  I  don't  know.  Didn't  hear  the  name, 
and  shouldn't  have  known  it  if  I  had.  I 
am  only  down  here  with  a  friend.  Some 
one  well  known,  I  fancy,  for  several  men 
stopped  behind  when  they  knew  how  bad 
it  was.  Such  a  simple  thing  too !  I've 
done  it  dozens  of  times  myself.  Hard 
luck !  but  1  fear  it  has  settled  his  business, 
poor  devil ;  any  way  it  looked  like  it. 
Horse  put  his  foot  into  one  of  those  beast- 
ly holes,  they  say,  in  that  second  field, 
came  down  and  rolled  completely  over  the 
poor  fellow.  There  they  lay  together,  and 
the  horse  on  the  top !  Had  to  beat  him 
off,  and  then  the  fear  was  that  the  brute 
would  kick  out  and  smash  the  man's  face. 
That  is  all  right  enough,  but  I  fear  he  is 
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terriblv  crushed;  must  be  after  such  a 
weight  as  that ;'  and  the  man  rode  off  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  field. 

A  sickening  presentiment  of  evil  came 
over  Bryan  O'Neil.  Possibly  his  Irish 
temperament  made  him  specially  sensitive 
to  such  impressions,  but  he  felt  so  certain 
that  the  injured  man  was  either  Fulke 
Vyvian,  Harry  Seymour,  or  some  one 
closely  connected  with  Helen  that  he  would 
not  risk  her  hearing  any  more  of  the 
matter. 

From  the  stranger's  account,  the  poor 
man  was  being  well  cared  for,  whoever  he 
might  be.  Bryan  could  give  no  help,  and 
therefore  his  one  thought  now  was  to  save 
Helen  from  any  unnecessary  pain  or 
distress. 

'  Darling,  should  you  mind  coming 
home?'  he  said,  eagerly.  '  It  seems  awfully 
selfish  of  me  to  spoil  your  pleasure,  and 
you  would  have  liked  another  run,  of 
course,  but    I  don't  like  leaving  you,  as 
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there  are  so  few  ladies  riding  to-day, 
arid,  the  fact  is,  I  feel  awfully  queer.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
but  such  a  sick,  giddy  feeling  has  just 
come  on,  and  I'm  afraid  I  must  cr^t 
home.' 

Bryan  knew  that  the  best  way  to  man- 
age Helen  was  to  appeal  to  her  sympathy. 
In  a  moment  she  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
turned  toAvards  him  anxiously. 

'  Bryan,  of  course  we  will  go  home  ;  you 
look  so  pale  and  ill.  I  can't  think  why  I 
did  not  notice  it  sooner.  How  selfish  of 
me !  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  run,  and 
thinking  about  my  beautiful  little  horse, 
and  never  gave  a  thought  to  you.  My 
poor  old  fellow  !  are  you  in  pain  ?  How 
horrid  of  me  !  Let  us  get  home  as  quick 
as  we  can.  This  will  be  the  shortest  way, 
won't  it  ?'  and  she  was  preparing  to  canter 
on  through  the  field  which  would  in- 
evitably bring  them  within  sight  of  the 
disaster. 
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'  No,  dear  ;  I  know  a  quicker  way  than 
that.  If  we  skirt  round  this  field,  hit  the 
road,  and  leave  Bramble  Tie  to  our  right, 
that  will  bring  us  to  the  Tower  in  no 
time.' 

Helen  looked  sceptical. 

'  Are  you  sure,  Bryan  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  gave  us  a  good  mile  further 
round ;  but  you  know  best.  I  have  no 
head  for  locality,  and  you  always  seem  to 
know  your  way  about  like  a  cat.  Don't 
ride  too  fast,  dear.  Do  be  careful,  for  my 
sake.' 

Bryan  assured  her  that  he  would  rather 
reach  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and,  putting  their  horses  to  a  sharp  trot  on 
the  road,  they  were  soon  within  sight  of 
the  Tower,  where  Bryan  took  the  precau- 
tion of  entering  by  a  side-door  on  the  plea 
of  wishing  to  get  quietly  to  his  room  with- 
out attracting  any  notice.  He  knew  too 
well  what  burden  might  be  carried  through 
the    hall-door,    possibly  at    this  very  mo- 
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iiient,  for  his  'short  cut'  had  led  thein  a 
good  raile-and-a-half  out  of  their  way,  as 
he  well  knew  it  would  do. 


Meanwhile  Ada  Seymour,  who  had  given 
up  the  idea  of  hunting  'on  wheels'  thatmorn- 
ino^  owino;  to  a  violent  head-ache  which  was 
already  coming  on  when  Harry  bade  her 
farewell,  and  had  established  herself  on 
the  sofa  for  a  quiet  rest,  was  aroused  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock  by  the  violent  ringing 
of  the  hall- door  bell. 

She  flew  up,  fearing  some  bad  news, 
and  reached  the  hall  just  as  the  man- 
servant was  crossing  it  to  open  the 
door. 

A  terrible  sight  met  her  eyes.  Her 
husband,  two  neighbouring  squires,  and  a 
fourth,  a  stranger  to  her,  were  bearing  a 
man  on  a  gate  which  had  been  taken  off 
its  hinges,  and  covered  with  a  couple  of 
coats.     Upon  this  rough  sort  of  ambulance 
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lay  an  unconscious  figure,  whose  low  groans 
testified  to  some  terrible  injury. 

'  Who  is  it,  Harry  ?  what  has  hap- 
pened? '  called  out  poor  Ada  in  her  dis- 
tress. 

'  Hush,  dear  !  Be  a  brave  little  woman. 
It  is  poor  Fulke  Vyvian.  He  had  a  nasty 
fall.  Get  him  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  have  all  the  hot  water  you  can  get 
ready.  I  have  sent  for  Chambers,  and  if 
he  was  at  home,  he  will  be  here  in  half-an- 
hour.  Just  time  to  get  the  poor  fellow 
settled  in  bed  before  poor  Helen  comes 
back.  She  knows  nothing  about  it.  I'm 
only  afraid  she  may  meet  some  one  who 
does  ;  but  the  chances  are  against  it,  for 
there  were  several  strangers  about  when  it 
happened,  and  only  we  three  knew  who  it 
was.' 

Dr.  Chambers  appeared  very  shortly, 
having  been  found  at  home,  about  to  make 
a  hasty  luncheon  before  setting  out  on  his 
afternoon  rounds.     Everything,  of  course, 
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gave  way  to  the  urgent  need  of  medical 
aid  at  Hunting  Tower. 

The  doctor  made  as  thorough  an  ex- 
amination as  was  possible  of  the  still 
unconscious  man,  and  promised  to  look  in 
again  towards  evening,  and  meanwhile  to 
send  an  opiate  to  be  administered  as  soon 
as  consciousness  returned. 

He  looked  very  grave  when  Harry  Sey- 
mour asked  for  his  candid  opinion  of  the 
case. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  absolutely 
until  I  am  able  to  make  a  more  complete 
investigation,  but  I  fear  there  must  be 
very  considerable  and  possibly  fatal  inter- 
nal injuries.  Several  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  and  the  pressure  has  driven  them 
so  far  inwards,  that  the  pleura  and^lungs 
have  been  perforated,  and  other  internal 
organs  crushed,  I  fear.  Bleeding  from  the 
lungs  will  doubtless  set  in  when  he  comes 
to  himself  There  must  be  also  some  slight 
concussion  of  the  brain  at  least,  to  account 
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for  the  unconscious  state.  The  great 
thing  now  to  think  of,  is  to  mitigate  the 
poor  fellow's  sufferings  as  much  as  possible 
when  he  regains  consciousness.' 

The  busy  doctor  was  half  way  clown  the 
stairs  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and,  as 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  his  T-cart  faded 
away,  poor  Ada  returned  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  her  watch  beside  the  sick  man's 
bed. 

Meanwhile  Bryan  O'Xeil  had  under- 
taken the  sad  task  of  breaking  the  news  of 
her  brother's  disaster  to  Helen,  and  the 
latter  had  shown  far  more  calmness  and 
nerve  than  even  her  devoted  lover  had 
dared  to  expect. 

Theresa  had,  of  course,  been  sent  for  at 
once,  and  arrived  soon  after  Dr.  Chambers 
left  the  house. 

She  and  Jessie  Fletcher  had  driven  home 
to  Foxleigh  early,  and  she  received  the 
message  from  the  Tower  within  half-an- 
hour  of  its  delivery  and  came  straight  on 
there  in  her  pony- carriage. 

VOL.  TI.  Q 
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She  was  all  fluttering  anxiety  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  her  '  clear,  darling  bro- 
ther's room,'  and  assured  Mrs.  Seymour 
over  and  over  again  that  the  sound  of 
her  voice  would  recall  poor  dear  Fulke 
to  his  senses  when  all  else  failed.  She 
was  '  quite  convinced '  of  this,  and  for 
once  the  '  amiable  Theresa '  showed  her 
real  character,  and  a  very  feline  desire 
to  '  scratch  '  when  she  found  that  all  these 
asseverations  were  met  with  a  kindly  but 
Arm  refusal  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  room 
until  Dr.  Chambers  had  paid  his  second 
visit. 

'  I  am  more  than  sorry  for  you,  Theresa,' 
Ada  said,  gently.  '  I  can  quite  understand 
your  anxiety  to  see  him,  but  you  must 
remember  that  his  very  life  may  depend 
upon  your  self-control  just  now.  Dr. 
Chambers  left  such  very  strict  orders  that 
no  one  but  Harry  and  myself  should  be 
there  when  he  returns  to  consciousness. 
*' The   fewer   the  better,"    he  said,   "and 
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certainly  none  of  his  near  relations  just  at 
first,  as  the  sight  of  them  would  naturally 
agitate  him  more  than  merely  seeing  friends 
at  such  a  time."  Even  poor  Helen,  who 
has  been  in  the  house  all  the  time,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  go  near  him.' 

'Oh,  Helen!  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing,'  answered  Theresa,  impatiently,  and 
with  no  small  scorn  in  her  tones.  •  Helen 
worried  him  to  death  Avhen  he  was  ivell, 
poor  fellow.  What  would  she  do  now? 
Of  course  she  must  not  go  near  him.  It 
would  be  most  unadvisable.  In  fact,  I 
should  speak  to  Dr.  Chambers  on  the  sub- 
ject myself,  if  there  were  any  fear  of  her 
forcing  her  way  in  at  such  a  time.  But 
dear  Fulke  has  always  relied  so  entirely  on 
iiie^  and  I  have  done  everything  for  him, 
as  you  know.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very 
much  annoyed  when  he  finds  that  I  have 
been  forbidden  to  go  near  him.' 

'  I  am  ver}^  sorry,'  answered  Ada,  quiet- 
ly.    'I  should  not  feel  justified  in  acting 
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on  iny  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Dr.  Chambers'  orders  were  so  very  explicit. 
He  will  be  here  about  five  o'clock,  and 
then  you  can  arrange  everything  with  him 
yourself.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  fear 
that  Helen  will  try  to  force  her  way  any- 
where. She  has  been  most  calm  and  brave, 
and  only  anxious  to  save  trouble  and  to  do 
what  is  considered  best  for  his  recovery.' 

'  She  never  cared  for  Fulke,  and  he  hated 
her,'  snapped  out  Theresa.  '  It's  easy 
enough  for  her  to  keep  away.  I  don't 
suppose  she  cares  whether  he  lives  or 
dies.' 

'  Theresa,  you  have  no  right  to  say  such 
things  of  your  sister.  It  is  cruelly  untrue. 
I  make  all  allowance  for  your  grief,  but  it 
might  surely  teach  you  charity.' 

The  quiet  reproof  had  some  effect  on 
the  angry,  bafHed  woman,  who  for  once 
had  let  the  mask  of  conventional  suavit}^ 
fall  off  and  reveal  something  of  the  real 
nature   below.     With   a  great   effort   she 
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controlled  herself  sufficiently  to  continue 
the  conversation  with  somewhat  of  her 
usual  gentleness  of  manner. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Seymour,  no  doubt  you  are 
acting  for  the  best,  although  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  mistaken  in  this 
matter.  But  of  course  it  is  impossible  you 
should  realise  how  completely  dear  Fulke 
and  I  are  one.  and  you  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  knowing  how  he  and  poor 
Helen  have  always  disagreed,  and  seemed 
to  jar  upon  one  another.  I  don't  wish  to 
say  a  w^ord  against  dear  Helen,  and  I  know 
how  blind  you  have  always  kindly  been  to 
her  faults,  but  at  such  a  time  as  this  we 
must  face  facts,  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
concealed  by  our  prejudices.' 

Theresa  had  quite  recovered  her  usual 
tone  of  serene  superiority,  and  rolled  out 
the  last  sentence  w4th  considerable  unc- 
tion. She  was  once  more  in  her  proper 
place,  safely  mounted  on  the  high-stepping 
steed  of  her  own  infallibility.     There  had 
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been  a  stumble,  and  even  the  chance  of  a 
fall,  but  the  animal  had  C[uickly  recovered 
himself,  and  his  fair  rider  showed  no  sign 
of  her  late  confusion  as  she  hastened  to 
add. 

'  There  is  one  thing  I  might  as  well 
mention.  Mrs.  Seymour.  Dear  Fulke  has 
so  often  told  me  how  verv  necessary-  it  is 
to  have  all  worldly  matters  arranged  with 
precision  and  exactness.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  dear  fellow  has  made  his  will 
yet.  but  I  remembered  his  words,  and 
thought  it  better  to  send  off  one  of  the 
stable-helpers  at  once  with  a  note  to  Mr. 
Graby,  the  solicitor,  to  beg  him  to  meet 
me  here  and  bring  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary if  the  will  has  not  already  been  made. 
Or  dear  Fulke  might  wish  to  add  a  codicil 
to  it.  I  know  he  was  much  displeased  by 
Helen's  utter  indiiference  to  his  wishes 
concerning  her  marriage,  and  it  might 
worry  the  dear  fellow  ver\'  much  and  even 
retard    his  recoverv  if   he  felt   unable  to 
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cancel  any  disposition  of  his  property  which 
he  may  now  regret.' 

Ada    Seymour    stared    aghast    at    the 
speaker  as  her  low,  even  tones  ceased. 

'  What  terrible  presence  of  mind  to  think 
of  all  this,  and  write  a  note  and  despatch 
a  messenger,  and  then  step  back  into  her 
pony-carriage  and  obey  the  sad  summons 
without  losing  an  unnecessary  moment ! 
Who  but  Theresa  would  have  thought  it 
all  out  at  such  a  time  ?  And  yet  Ada  had 
looked  down  upon  her  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  compared  her  so  often  and  so 
unfavourably  with  Helen  !  Why,  Helen 
was  a  mere  babe  compared  with  this 
thoroughly-equipped  woman  of  the  world  ! 
How  well  she  put  the  matter  too  !  How 
carefully  the  steel  hand  of  self-interest  was 
hidden  under  the  silken  glove  of  sisterly 
anxiety  !  It  was  all  done  to  save  dearest 
Fulke  from  an}'  unnecessary  worry  or  regret; 
not  in  the  least  that  she,  Theresa  Yyvian, 
might  gain  by  any  injury  to  Helen !' 
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Ada  Seymour  recognised,  as  many  an- 
other straightforward  woman  has  done,  her 
own  utter  helplessness  in  face  of  the  enor- 
mous power  wielded  by  a  lower  nature. 
Impossible  to  fight  for  Helen's  interests ! 
No  one  would  resent  such  action  more  than 
Helen  herself  would  do.  Impossible  to 
use  even  her  influence  over  Fulke,  when 
this  little,  fair-haired,  gen  tie- voiced,  in- 
flexible-willed woman  stood  in  the  w^ay. 

The  dying  man  must  be  left  absolutely 
in  Theresa's  power  so  far  as  worldly  mat- 
ters were  concerned.  Helen  would  cer- 
tainly stir  no  finger  for  her  own  advantage, 
and  if  she  knew  aught  of  the  matter  would 
bind  down  Ada  also  to  silence,  and  insist 
that  Fulke  should  be  left  alone  so  far  as 
any  mention  of  her  name  was  concerned. 

Moreover,  how  could  Ada  enter  the  lists 
with  such  an  antagonist,  and  discuss  or 
dispute  with  her  over  the  man,  stricken,  as 
alas  !  she  felt  sure,  unto  death  ? 

Theresa  would  have  no  scruple  on  that 
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point,  but  would  nevertheless  make  it  ap- 
pear that  her  true  affection  for  Fulke  was 
her  motive  power. 

'  It  would  be  too  bad  to  induce  the  poor 
darling,  when  ill  and  weak,  to  act  or  to 
abstain  from  acting  as  he  would  have 
wished  to  do,  I  am  convinced,  had  God 
been  pleased  to  prolong  his  life.  My  con- 
science w^ould  not  allow  me  to  do  this, 
dear  Mrs.  Seymour,  although  my  present 
action  ma}^  lay  me  open  to  accusations  of 
self-interest.  Dear  Fulke's  peace  of  mind 
is  all  I  care  for.  If  that  can  only  be 
gained  by  sacrificing  myself  to  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  so  let  it  be.  It 
will  only  be  the  crowning  act  of  a  life- 
long devotion  to  my  darling  brother.' 

With  what  diabolical  ingenuity  the  very 
sentences  framed  themselves  in  Ada's  mind, 
lit  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  lightning  flash  of 
perception.  The  narrow,  self-seeking,  self- 
deluding  nature  lay  before  her  in  those  few 
moments  as  clear  as  crj'stal,  and  as  hard! 
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Theresa  met  her  searching  glance  with  a 
seraphic,  untroubled  gaze,  and  it  was  Ada's 
eyes,  not  hers,  which  droopecl  and  fell,  with 
a  sense  of  helplessness  akin  to  despair. 

'  Of  course,  Theresa,  you  must  do  what 
you  think  right  in  these  matters.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  Dr.  Chambers  will 
allow  your  brother  to  be  troubled  with 
law  business  at  such  a  time,  but  he  will 
give  you  his  own  opinion  when  he  comes  ;* 
and,  saying  this  in  cold,  measured  tones, 
Ada  turned  away  and  excused  herself  by 
saying  that  she  must  relieve  her  husband 
by  the  sick-bed. 

As  a  matter-of-fact,  Mr.  Graby  and  the 
doctor  drove  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  latter  was  shown  at  once  to  the  sick- 
room. 

When  he  returned,  a  few  words  sufficed 
to  send  the  worthy  lawyer  home,  inwardly 
anathematising  Miss  Vyvian  for  bringing 
him  out  on  such  a  wild-goose  errand. 

'  Wants    to   make   a  codicil  ?'   said   the 
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brisk  little  doctor  ;  '  sorry  to  hear  it,  for 
he  cannot  make  it  to-night,  any  way.  ^lost 
absurd  to  have  sent  for  you  at  such  a  time. 
"Why,  the  man  is  lying  in  a  most  critical 
state — literally  between  life  and  death. 
The  very  exertion  of  speaking  to  you 
would  probably  be  fatal  at  once.  He  has 
only  returned  to  consciousness  the  last  few 
minutes.  Most  unaccountable  your  being 
sent  for  so  speedily !  Some  mistake,  I 
should  imagine — very  annoying  for  you, 
Graby,  of  course,  but  you  lawyers  know 
how  to  charge  for  your  time ;'  and  the 
doctor  (an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Graby)  looked 
at  him  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

The  doctor  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
truly  grieved  for  the  sad  state  of  his 
patient,  but  if  doctors  never  smiled  in 
a  house  of  mourning,  their  days  would 
indeed  be  doleful. 

'  There  was  no  misiake,'  muttered  the  law- 
yer, below  his  breath.     '  The  note  came  in 
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MissVyvian's  own  handwriting.  I  always 
said  that  Avoman  had  a  pretty  level  head  on 
her  shoulders,  but  women  of  that  type  are 
a  little  too  clever  sometimes.  Well !  I 
must  be  oiF !  Good-bye,  doctor.  Let  me 
know  when  your  patient  is  fit  to  see 
me.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PHANTASY  OR  FACT? 

The  sick  man  passed  a  restless  and  troubled 
night,  in  s]3ite  of  the  opiates  administered 
at  regular  intervals  by  Harry  and  his  wife, 
who  were  to  sit  up  with  him  in  turn,  until 
a  very  excellent  nurse,  whom  the  doctor 
specially  recommended,  could  be  brought 
over  from  a  convalescent  case  she  was 
nursing  some  forty  miles  distant. 

Dr.  Chambers  was  back  again  by  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  bringing  the  nurse 
with  him ;  a  quiet,  sympathetic-looking 
young  woman  with   neat  frilled   cap  and 
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apron,  who  looked  almost  too  young  to 
have  undergone  three  years'  training  in  the 
London  hospitals,  and  a  couple  of  years 
private  nursing  since  gaining  her  certi- 
ficates. 

But  the  look  of  extreme  youth  was 
soon  replaced  by  one  of  quiet  authority 
and  conscious  power  as  she  listened 
attentively  to  the  doctor's  minute  instruc- 
tions, putting  in  a  quiet  question  at  the 
last  on  some  small  detail  omitted,  which 
won  an  approving  look  from  the  latter 
as  he  answered  her  shortly,  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  Ada  to 
give  over  her  responsibilities  into  such 
capable  young  hands.  The  moot  question 
of  admittance  to  the  sick-room  was  dis- 
cussed next  day,  Ada  being  very  loyal  to 
Theresa  in  mentioning  her  earnest  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  see  her  brother.  Dr.  Cham- 
bers answered, 

'  If  he  asks  for  either  of  his  sisters  let 
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them  come,  but  one  at  a  time,  and  neither 
must  exceed  five  minutes  in  the  sick-room. 
It  is  most  important  that  he  should  be  kept 
quiet ;  fever  is  bound  to  set  in  sooner  or 
later,  and  all  excitino;  subjects  must  be 
strictly  avoided.' 

Fulke  settled  matters  very  speedily  on 
hearing  Theresa's  voice  in  the  passage, 
bea'sino;  to  know  '  if  darlino^  Fulke '  were 
equal  to  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  She 
only  wished  for  his  authority  in  sending 
once  more  for  Mr.  Graby,  that  the  dear 
fellow  might  have  nothing  to  disturb  his 
mind.' 

Ada  hastened  to  the  door,  but  it  had 
been  left  open  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
sick  man's  look  of  impatient  worry  showed 
that  he  had  heard  all. 

'  I  cannot  see  her,  Mrs.  Seymour ;  don't 
let  anyone  come  in,  please.  I  don't  want 
to  see  Graby  at  all.  I  made  my  will  two 
years  ago,  and  have  nothing  to  alter.  What 
does  Theresa  mean  ?' 
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'  She  said  something  about  a  codicil,  dear 
Fulke,  yesterday,'  answered  Ada,  return- 
ing from  the  door,  which  she  had  closed 
gently,  after  making  Theresa  at  last  un- 
derstand that  she  must  leave  her  brother 
alone.  'Theresa  thought  you  wished  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  disposal  of 
your  property.' 

Fulke  looked  puzzled. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  alter,'  he  repeated, 
wearily.  '  The  estates  are  entailed.  All  I 
have  to  leave  is  divided  between  the  two 
girls.  I  told  Theresa  once  that  I  should 
alter  my  will  if  Helen  remained  so  obsti- 
nate;  but  of  course,  when  I  gave  you  ni}^ 
|)romise  about  that  affair,  I  determined 
it  should  make  no  difference  to  Helen's 
prospects,  so  far  as  my  money  was  con- 
cerned. It  would  have  been  dishonour- 
able for  me  to  act  otherwise.  Theresa 
must  see  that.  You  can  explain  it,  and 
she  is  so  unselfish.  She  will  only  rejoice 
in  Helen's  good  fortune,  though  of  course 
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she  would  otherwise  have  gained  what 
Helen  lost.' 

Ada  Seymour  felt  by  no  means  so  cer- 
tain of  Theresa's  happy  acquiescence,  but 
was  too  wise  to  say  so,  and  too  much 
relieved  to  find  that  Helen's  interests  were 
secure. 

'That  was  like  you,  Fulke,  to  be  just 
even  when  you  were  most  displeased.  But 
I  trust  you  do  not  regret  your  decision 
about  Helen?' 

'  No — better  so,'  he  answered,  slowly  and 
painfully.  '  Things  look  differently  since 
I  have  been  lying  here.  I  feel  grateful  to 
you  for  making  me  act  as  I  did,  though  it 
was  only  done  to  please  you  and  keep 
your  good  opinion,  after  all ;'  and  Fulke 
turned  wearily  towards  his  side,  and  then 
fell  back  with  a  groan  of  pain. 

'  Let  me  arrange  the  pillows,  dear  Fulke. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering  terribly.  It 
is  just  time  for  the  hypodermic  injection. 
Dr.  Chambers  said  nurse  was  to   give  it 

VOL.  II.  R 
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if  he  was  not  here  exactly  at  the  half- 
hour.' 

The  clever  young  nurse  had  soon  com- 
pleted the  slight  operation,  and  shortly 
the  morphia  began  to  work  in  the  system, 
and  the  patient  showed  by  his  drowsy  look 
that  the  violence  of  the  pain  had  abated. 
The  nurse  whispered  to  Ada, 

'He  will  soon  drop  off  to  sleep  now, 
ma'am.  Won't  you  take  a  little  rest  ?  I 
shall  be  here,  and  will  call  you  the  moment 
he  wakes,  if  he  asks  for  you.' 

Ada  left  the  sick-room  unwillingly,  but 
felt  that  the  nurse  was  wise  in  urging  her 
to  take  some  rest.  Moreover,  she  must 
see  poor  Helen  and  Bryan  and  Harry,  and 
give  them  what  comfort  she  could  before 
trying  to  get  a  little  sleep  herself.  She 
lay  down  wearily  on  the  small  bed  in  her 
dressing-room,  and,  worn  out  by  the 
fatigues  and  emotions  of  the  last  thirty- 
six  hours,  had  no  idea  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
when  she  woke  with  a  shiver  to  find  the 
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fire  in  her  room  burnt  low,  and  the  cold 
grey  dawn  struggling  through  the  unshut- 
tered windows.  How  long  had  she  lain 
there  ?  How  very  still  the  house  was ! 
Was  everyone  asleep  ?  With  a  rush  of 
recollection  the  events  of  the  past  day 
came  back  to  her,  and,  wrapping  a  warm 
shawl  over  her  dressing-gown,  she  set 
off  at  once  for  the  sick-room  without 
even  looking  to  see  whether  Harry  Sey- 
mour had  come  up  to  bed  or  not. 

The  door  was  slightly  open,  and  she  went 
in  without  making  the  least  noise.  The 
nurse  sat  motionless  behind  a  shaded  light, 
but  rose  at  once  on  seeing  who  it  was,  and 
came  softly  forward  with  a  finger  on  her 
lips= 

'  Still  asleep  !  It  is  nearly  Hve  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  did  not  wake  you  for 
the  doctor.  He  told  me  not  to  do  so,  and 
gave  me  all  the  necessary  instructions.  I 
fear  he  thinks  very  badly  of  the  case.  He 
was  over  again  an  hour  ago,  expecting  to 

r2 
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find  the  patient  awake,  and  T  hoped  the 
long  sleep  was  favourable.  But  Dr. 
Chambers  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  He 
says  the  opiate  and  the  exhaustion  from 
the  pain  would  account  for  that.  He  will 
be  here  again  at  seven  o'clock  or  soon  after^ 
to  see  if  there  is  any  change.' 

Ada  took  her  place  by  the  sleeping  man 
and  insisted  that  the  nurse  should  go  and 
lie  down,  after  pointing  out  the  necessary 
medicine  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  the 
patient  awoke. 


An  hour  passed  wearily  away. .  It 
seemed  to  Ada  like  a  week  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  cold,  chill  dawn  of  the  win- 
ter's day.  Suddenly  the  regular  breath- 
ing ceased,  and  a  slight  movement  from 
the  bed  showed  that  Fulke  was  awake  at 
last. 

In  a  moment  she  had  poured  out 
his    medicine    and    approached    the   bed 


\^ 
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with  it,  but    stopped    half-way  in   amaze- 
ment. 

Fulke  was  awake,  certainly,  but  had 
delirium  set  in  at  last  ?  He  tried  to  raise 
himself  in  bed,  and,  althouo-h  the  effort 
was  vain,  some  overwhelming  excitement 
seemed  to  have  overcome  all  sense  of  pain, 
for  the  effect  of  the  opiate  must  have 
ceased  by  this  time. 

He  looked  eagerly  towards  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  on  the  other  side  from  where 
Ada  stood,  and  appeared  to  be  holding 
converse  with  some  one  whom  she  could 
neither  see  nor  hear.  He  paused  now 
and  then  as  if  listening  to  an  answer, 
and  then  continued,  in  a  halting,  painful 
whisper, 

'  Is  it  you  again  ?  You  have  come  to 
tell  me  I  am  going — to  go  with  me  ?  Ah, 
that  is  good  of  you !  This  was  your 
warning,  then  ?  Yes  —  I  understand. 
The  probation  is  over,  and  you  sa\^  /  have 
failed?' 
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The  listening  man  paused  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  went  on  : 

'■  You  say  I  shall  understand  it  all  soon 
and  see  what  I  came  to  do  and  failed  in 
doino;.  Somethinoj  about  Helen  ?  Some- 
thino^ — about — Helen  !  What  was  it  ?  I 
cannot  think.  It  seems  just  to  be  com- 
ing; some  dim  recollection  of  the  past — 
and  then  it  escapes  me  !  If  I  could 
only  remember!  If  I  could — only — un- 
derstand !'  and  the  voice  grew  weak  and 
petulant. 


^  No  use  now,  you  say?  The  trial  is 
over  for  the  present — I  am  to  have  rest 
and  refreshment  ?  Ah  !  that  sounds  happy 
—  I  want  rest.  It  was  too  hard — and  so  I 
failed.  I  must  try  again,  you  say?  Ah, 
yes — but  not  yet.  Rest  first,  and  then 
.  .  .  .  come  again.     Dorothy!  .  .  .  Doro- 
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thy !  Don't  leave  me.  Stay  with  me  to 
the  end.  I  am  coming — soon — very  soon 
...  and  then — try  again — try  .  .  .  again '; 
the  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  faint 
whisper,  as  Ada,  having  at  last  gained  his 
attention,  was  able  to  raise  his  head  and 
get  him  to  drink  down  the  restoring 
medicine. 

To  her  surprise,  the  delirium  had  passed 
for  the  moment,  and  Fulke  addressed  her 
in  quiet,  reasonable  tones,  but  the  illusion 
must  surely  remain  in  the  poor,  tired, 
over-strained  brain,  for  his  first  words 
were  : 

'  Mrs.  Se3^mour — Ada.  Let  me  call  you 
so  now.  Harry  will  not  mind.  You  have 
been  so  good  to  me.  No  one  ever  believed 
in  me  as  you  did,  or  w^as  ever  half  so  kind 
to  me.  I  always — felt — better  when  you 
w^ere  near  me — as  if  I  might  have  been  a 
good  man — only — something  seemed — 
always — to  embitter  me.  Whati^^a^it?  I 
think  I  am  going  to  know  soon.     I  want 
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to  tell  you She  has  been  with  me. 

She  is  here  now ;  but  I  suppose  you  cannot 
see — nor  hear  her  ?'  and  he  looked  wistfully 
into  Ada's  face. 


'  No,  dear  Fulke.  There  is  no  one  here 
but  me.  The  nurse  is  resting,  and  the 
others  are  asleep ;  but  the  doctor  will  be 
here  very  soon,  and  you  must  not  talk  any 
more  now,  or  he  will  scold  me' 

Fulke  took  no  notice  of  her  last  words, 
but  went  on  as  though  she  had  only  spoken 
the  first  sentence. 


'  Ah  !  I  thought  not — but  she  is  here  all 
the  same — dear,  kind  Dorothy !  She  has 
been  watching  over  me  for  years,  she  says. 
She  and  you — she  and  you.  She  is  waiting 
for  me  now.  I  am  going  with  her — to  rest 
somewhere — and  to  be  told  about  it  all — 
and   how   I   have    failed — for — I    cannot 
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understand.  She  says  I  may  come  back 
again — wlien  I  know  more — and  am — less 
tired.  Perhaps  then — I  may  still  find  you 
here,  and  be  allowed  to  show  you  some- 
thing— of  my  love  and  gratitude.  No  one 
was  ever  half  so  good  to  me — as — you  have 
been.  Tell  Harry  I  said  so.  Kiss  me, 
Ada — my  dear — dear  friend  !  And  ask 
poor  Helen — to — forgive.  I  don't  under- 
stand— about  her — why  I  felt  as  I  did 
— for  I  love  her  very  much — so  much 
— and  yet  it  seemed  a  pleasure  to  make 
her  miserable.  But  T  am  going — to  be 
told.  Dorothy  is  to  tell  me.  She  says 
so. 

'What!     NOW?' 


With  a  sudden  gesture  of  surprise  and 
something  like  fear,  he  lifted  himself  for 
the  first  time  up  in  bed  with  outstretched 
arms  towards  some  vision  which  seemed  to 
him  most  real. 
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'  So    soon  !      Then — don't — leave   me — 
you  promised — Ah  !  thank  God  !' 


With  the  sacred  name  on  his  lips,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  sick  man  fell  back 
amongst  his  pillows  with  closed  eyes. 

Ada  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep  again 
after  the  delirious  seizure  and  few  moments 
of  abnormal  strength ;  but  Dr.  Chambers 
knew  better,  when  he  came  in  almost 
immediately,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  sick 
man's  heart. 

'  Gone — poor  fellow  !  What  a  merci- 
ful death  !  And  you  say  you  thought 
he  had  fallen  asleep  !  1  knew  he  could 
not  last  out  much  longer,  but  feared  a 
painful  scene  at  the  last.  Cut  down  in 
the  full  prime  and  vigour  of  life!  Death 
comes  hard  in  such  cases  very  often. 
The  struggle  is  often  great  at  the  last. 
Was  his  mind  clear?  Did  he  speak  to 
you?' 
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Ada  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  this 
question  through  her  tears. 

*  The  mind  seemed  clear  in  a  way,  but 
he  appeared  to  see  and  hear  others  beside 
me  in  the  room,  and  to  be  answering  them  ! 
He  said  such  strange  things  I  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  meant  by  some  sen- 
tences. I  think  he  must  have  been  wan- 
derino;  in  his  mind,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  violent,  very  gentle  and  quiet — and 
so  grateful.  He  asked  me  to  kiss  him, 
Harry,  just  at  the  last — and  I  did,' 
finished  poor  Ada,  with  a  sob,  for  her 
husband  had  followed  the  doctor  into  the 
room. 

'  Of  course  you  did,  little  woman  !  Poor 
dear  fellow.  He  was  always  so  fond  of 
you.  Don't  cry  so,  my  darling  !  He  is 
better  oif  now,  no  doubt,  and  you  see 
Chambers  says  it  might  have  been  so  much 
worse — such  suffering  at  the  last.' 

The  doctor  looked  completely  puzzled. 

'  Yes !    it   is    a   verv    remarkable   case- 
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Most  merciful,  of  course,  but  really  very 
exceptional  and  most  unusual ;'  and  the 
kind-hearted  little  man,  whilst  rejoicing  in 
the  peaceful  death,  seemed  almost  annoyed 
that  anyone  should  have  taken  such 
liberties  with  the  proper  course  of  medical 
science  under  given  conditions. 

'The  visions  Mrs.  Seymour  speaks  of  were 
hallucinations,  of  course.  This  is  not 
uncommon  where  the  bodily  strength  has 
declined  too  much  for  ordinary  delirium. 
Or  they  might  come  as  a  reaction  when 
the  more  active  seizure  is  over.  Possibly 
it  was  so  in  this  case ;  but  you  say  he  was 
never  violent  at  all  ?'  and  he  turned  once 
more  to  Ada. 

'  Oh,  dear  no  !  So  very  quiet  and 
gentle.  He  was  sleeping  heavily  when  I 
came  and  relieved  nurse  at  fiye  o'clock, 
and  after  that  I  saw  all  that  ha2:)pened,  so 
there  could  have  been  no  positive  delirium 
at  all — only  this  curious  misconception. 
The  temperature  had  gone  down  slightly 
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since  last  night.  The  strength  was  won- 
derful at  the  last — quite  abnormal.  He 
spoke  in  such  a  strong  clear  voice  just  at 
the  last.  He  had  spoken  with  so  much 
difficulty  until  then.  Quite  suddenly,  he 
lifted  himself  up  in  bed,  and,  before  I  could 
reach  him,  spread  his  arms  out  towards 
something  he  seemed  to  see.' 

'This  was  just  after  you  had  given  the 
dose  I  left  with  nurse  ?  Ah,  yes — the  last 
flicker  before  the  flame  died  out.  Curious 
too  !  for  the  medicine  was  intended  to  act 
somewhat  as  a  sedative.  It  is  impossible 
always  to  foretell  the  exact  action  of  a 
certain  medicine  on  a  special  constitution, 
and  poor  Mr.  Yyvian  has  been  always  such 
a  healthy  man.  He  has  given  me  little 
chance  of  studying  Ms  constitution  before 
this  sad  occasion.  Well,  well.  These 
matters  are  in  Higher  Hands  than  ours. 
Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Seymour,  you  must 
let  your  husband  take  you  off  to  your  bed, 
or  you  will  be  coming  to  me  next.     Send 
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the  nurse  to  me,  please  ;  I  can  give  her 
all  the  necessary  instructions  and  can 
rely  implicitly  on  her  good  sense  and 
capabilities.' 


Harry  Seymour  put  his  arm  tenderly 
round  his  wife  as  he  drew  her  gently 
away. 

'  Lie  down,  darling,  for  ni}^  sake,  for  a 
bit — even  if  you  cannot  sleep.  I  will 
bring  you  up  a  cup  of  hot  tea  directly, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  little 
rest  after  drinking  that.  Xurse  and 
Chambers  will  see  to  everything,  and  I 
have  sent  your  maid  to  ask  if  she  can  give 
any  assistance.  I  would  have  told  Jane  to 
go,  but  I  knew  you  w^ould  rather  be  alone 
just  now,  and  Bryant  is  a  kind-hearted, 
useful  creature.  I  have  told  her  not  to 
wake  the  poor  sisters  yet.  Time  enough 
to  tell  them  after  breakfast.' 
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When  Ada  Seymour  came  down  two  or 
three  hours  later,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
please  her  husband  by  'trying  to  go  to 
sleep,'  she  found  that  the  neighbours  with 
whom  Mrs.  Bruce  was  staying  had  driven 
over  with  that  lady  to  inquire  for  poor 
Fulke  Yyvian,and  had  been  much  shocked 
by  the  news  of  his  death.  The  details 
were  discussed  once  more,  for  neither 
Theresa  nor  Helen  was  present,  and'  the 
visitors  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  all 
that  had  occurred. 


Whilst  Harry  Seymour  was  talking  to 
Captain  Fergusson  and  his  wife,  Ada  felt 
impelled  by  some  curious  instinct  to  con- 
fide to  Mrs.  Bruce  the  strange  remarks 
made  to  her  by  the  dying  man.  She  had 
heard  from  Fulke  himself  at  the  time,  of 
his  interview  with  the  Scotch  lady,  and 
although  this  latter  professed  to  have  been 
unconscious    of    what    passed   then,    she 
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might  surely  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  these  strange  hallucinations  of  the  brain ! 
Could  they  have  arisen  in  any  way  from 
some  memory  of  that  curious  experience  in 
the  study  a  week  before  ? 


Mrs.   Bruce  listened  attentively  to  the 

account,  and  then  astonished  Ada  by  her 

quiet  but  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 


'There  was  no  hallucination  in  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Seymour.  I  feel  quite  con- 
vinced of  that.  Doctors  don't  know  every- 
thing^ after  all,  though  some  of  them  talk 
as  if  they  did.  I  believe  that  poor  fellow 
really  saw  and  really  heard  all  that  he 
told  you ;  but  he  did  not  see  with  the 
material  eye  nor  hear  with  the  material 
ear. 

*  Medical  science  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
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vanced  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  anything 
beyond  or  above  the  most  elementary  and 
gross  portion  of  the  "ego."  Spiritual 
doctoi's  are  required  for  that,  and  no  such 
men  exist  at  present ;  at  any  rate,  the  only 
spiritual  doctors  we  possess  are  generally 
as  blind  and  obstinate  and  prejudiced 
against  advancing  knowledge  as  many  of 
the  medical  ones  are  wont  to  be. 

^  There  is  just  as  much  "  trades-unionism  " 
amongst  the  clergy  as  there  is  amongst 
members  of  any  other  profession  or  trade. 
Why  not?  Human  nature  is  the  same 
whether  the  heart  beat  under  a  black  coat 
or  a  red  one. 

'  What  is  to  become  of  the  parsons  if 
people  begin  to  think  for  themselves  and 
find  their  own  way  to  heaven?  It  is  quite 
natural  the  clergy  should  feel  this  without 
acknowledging  it,  even  to  themselves.  The 
opinions  of  the  most  honourable  body  of 
men  in  the  world  will  be  coloured  by  self- 
interest,  as  a  body.     Of  course  there  are 

VOL.  II.  s 
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grand  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  has 
obtained  since  the  world  began.  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  sneer  about  it  so 
much,  for  we  should  be  as  much  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  and  self-interest  were 
we  in  similar  positions.  To  lose  occupa- 
tion is  a  desperate  thing  in  these  hard 
times,  and  to  lose  power  and  authority  is 
still  worse  to  many  minds.  Xew  theories, 
new  ideas,  or  rather  conceptions  of  heaven 
and  hell,  the  advance  and  development  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature — all  this 
seems  to  threaten  the  existence  of  a  very 
worthy  body  of  men  who  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  perceive 
that  their  real  safety  lies  in  Jeadimj  the 
movement,  not  in  the  utterly  futile  attempt 
to  ignore  or  restrain  it. 

*  Meanwhile,  good  little  Dr.  Chambers 
talks  quite  cheerfully  and  vaguely  of  hal- 
lucinations, and  honestly  believes  that  a 
general  statement  of  this  kind  covers  the 
whole  ground. 
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'  We  liave  discovered  three  or  four 
''unconscious  selves"  in  the  last  five  years, 
who  speak  and  act  in  the  most  remarkable 
way,  if  the  reports  one  reads  of  their 
doings  and  sayings  be  true.  Ah,  well! 
Doctors  and  parsons  alike  will  have  learned 
a  good  many  strange  things  during  the 
next  fifty  years ;  but,  when  absolutely 
forced  to  take  up  a  fresh  position,  they 
will  doubtless  declare,  as  is  their  present 
fashion,  that  they  were  really  standing  on 
the  new  ground  all  the  time,  only  the  rest 
of  the  world  misinterpreted  their  language. 

'A  clever  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  shrewd 
observer  of  Human  Nature,  always  says 
there  are  three  stages  through  which  ever}^ 
advancing  Truth  is  bound  to  pass  before  it 
can  be  assimilated  to  the  popular  digestion. 
First — It  is  impossible ;  next — It  is  imjnoiis  ; 
and  lastly — They  never  believed  anything  else! 

'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — 
so  far  as  human  ignorance  and  human  self- 
deception   are    concerned.      Meanwhile,  I 
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shall  take  the  liberty  of  believing  that  poor 
Mr.  Vy  viaii  died  as  fully  in  possession  of 
his  senses  as  you  or  I,  or  Dr.  Chambers^ 
himself — that  he  really  saw  what  he  said 
he  saw,  and  heard  what  he  said  he  heard, 
and  that  there  may  be  things  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  that  are  not  as  yet 
formulated  in  either  medical  or  clerical 
philosophy.' 


THE    END. 
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"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  And  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found."— Athenaeum. 
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XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  diificulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book."— 
John  Bull. 


Xni.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exetnplifled  in  the  present 
book.  "We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— ^tonrfard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— Oftserrer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTOX. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  Uking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  re^V—Athenxum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"' Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.     There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."— Jtfarningr  Post. 
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XYIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY   MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and 
•The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenxum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn."— 7ZZt«ir«fed  News. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Adfele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenwiim. 

'"  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
—John  Bull. 

" '  Adele  '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  la  a  very  clever 
novel." — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies  '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautifuL"— J/ornj«gf  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  &\xth.ov."— Saturday  Review. 


XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .^iAenawm. 
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XXiy.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTOES. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library."— Zanc^i. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  hoo^''—AthencEum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  tne 
study." — AthencBum. 
"A  work  of  great  origtoality,  merit,  and  power."— 5toncfc(rd 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum. 
"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  ioldu" Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel"- Time^. 

"This  story  is  anhnated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touchea" — Daily  News. 


XXVin.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

•'The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo,  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  gemaa."— Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  A^IELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  BO  we  intend  it" — Tfie  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— rtmes. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— (Saiurdaz/  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— J.(/i«2ce«m. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded."— Jformnfif  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Posi. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  IdiBV—Aihenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mail  Oazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes"  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  v:0T^8."—At?ienceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agues  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— ifomtngi  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book." — Morning  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well" — JKims. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  laoo^"— Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  i6eUngs."—Atfien(iEuv»- 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom' sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aihenceurru 

•' '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  'S.Q.Miaxy— Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
Bparklea  with  wit  and  humour."— Quar^er?^  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— TtTTie*. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Z)ai/t/  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist."— Z)aiiy  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read."— Sfandar A 
" '  The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Hallibarton's 
previous  works."— i/ornmsr  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out"— 2Vj«  Echo. 


XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Hose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "'—Times. 
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XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charmdng  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— Saturday  Review. 

XLYIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibhie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Oazette. 
"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— ^^AenoEwm. 


LL— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — Hw,  Times. 

■  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 


LII.— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

••  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 

LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  b« 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— rinie^. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  thia 
areat  English  poet"— 27ie  Times. 


LV.— THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.   E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

"  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  '  Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs,  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  5f  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5«- 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  ratfling 
miacellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy."— ^^/lenceum. 

I'  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  ao  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  aa 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yams,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."— Oiserrer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works."— <S<an<iar(i 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers— its  abimdance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
•uit  readers  of  every  humour." — Alhenoeum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haag  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise  our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  'Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  • 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post, 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OrTlIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

'•  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion,  what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility."— ^unt/ay  Timet. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  ftin,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  tixunonT."— Globe. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively  entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  1&  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /o^n  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

••  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stone* 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
Tarioualy,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'Th« 
Americana  at  Home '  wiU  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Pwt 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  55. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

•'  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  worlt.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
£iand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households."— ^aramtVier. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  hie  wife  !■ 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  to\iiCh.mg"—Athtnoium. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
ouccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathoB.  It  is  a  book 
Chat  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— (Sco<57nan. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  Bound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  o-f  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  la 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— Poii. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

••  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictione, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  *  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  'E,Ta.g\\a\L'"'—Attienoeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 


**  *  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posf. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
«nergy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— /oAn  Bull 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

••  •  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenceum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  Is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Poit. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetio  feeling 
Cor  all  things  good  and  beautifaL"- /'oifc 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  "Within  the  compasB 
of  »  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
Bome  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  as 
in  suspense  tUI  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difBcult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  ia  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault"— 7'A«  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home."— ^xamt/i^r. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— -4i^o«im. 
•'  This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent" — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  Xo\±"Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  VdeS— Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better."— 5pec<a<(>r. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest."— 2)at7y  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  s-giriV— Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flaga"— /"os^ 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
■nocessful  novelist"— Z)ai?j/  News. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
eircle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— -Sia/idari 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

i"  P*5.°**^°J  °'  'v°^  Halifax  •  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nottimg  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
^u^?  ■  .  ,  °^  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  tyne  of 
ftU  that  IS  truly  noble,  pure,  and  yrom^nXj:'— United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

•••Toung  Mrs.  Jardlne '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."- 77i«  Times 
.<  Pv"  w  iS°?^ ^°°^  ^^f^^ ^  *^'^  ^°°^    I*  is  pleasant  and  wholesome. "—Athenmim. 
-A  book  that  all  should  read.    Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  prede^^S^a 
to  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  mteJest^of  plot  and 
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Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Pnce  5s. 

ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

•'  •  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  iti 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
Bages,  as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailaud'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  it« 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  iti 
Bentiments.  The  eloquent  author  seta  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— i^ominji 
Poit.  • 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'i 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Q.a,ga."— Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
exquisite  of  modem  noyQla."— Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland,"— lYmei. 


AGNES. 


"  •  Agnes '  Is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  yrorka."—At?ieTueuin. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes '  la  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— iforntn^  Pott. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE, 


" '  A  Hose  in  June '  Is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— .4cacfe/ny, 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving'a  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
to  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  i»« 
•traction,  interest,  and  consolatioiL"— .Sa^urcfaj/  Review. 
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ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"  No  accomit  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  perradet 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenxum, 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  "Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie.'"— Pall  Mall  Qateitt. 

"The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  heauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  storiei 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  oatsida.  He  reads  life  uid 
Nature  like  a  true  poeV— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


" '  Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  ieelinga.''—AthencEum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mao 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturdap 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mao  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  ■  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  retumi  again  and 
again. "  —Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  th3  work  of  a  man  of  geniua  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— Time*. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenoeum. 

"A  clever  noveL  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  "Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald."— J/onzinj^  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmospher* 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— &;o6& 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."- PoZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaeum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humonr,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Qraphic. 

•"Sir  Gibbie '  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— Scotsman. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie'  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  b« 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over."— J/omt'njr  PosL 
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DOlSrOV^N: 

A  MODEEN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  ia 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time."— Standard. 


TVE  T^V^O, 


"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  ia  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought" — Scotsman. 


IN  THE  aOLDElSr  Di^YS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  aa 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 


KNiaHT-ERRANT. 

" '  Knight-Errant '  is  marked  by  the  author's  best  qualities  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
displays  on  every  page  the  grace  and  quiet  power  of  her  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write." — Academy. 


TVON  BY  ^Wi*LlTI]NrG-. 

"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially; 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming ;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  liie."— Academy. 
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Published  annually^  in  One  Vol.,  royal  8uo,  with  the^  Arms  beautifully 
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LODGE'S   PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently 
deceased  members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day. 
It  is  a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  it  is  on  a  better  plan;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on 
the  svLhiecV—Sj^ectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  day."— /"osi. 
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LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE   DRAGON :   my  Boating 

AND  Shooting  Excursions  to  the  Gorges  of  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

By  William  Spencer  Percival.    With  Illustrations  and  Map  of 

the  Author's  route.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  12s. 
'  Those  arm-chair  travellers,  those  true  epicureans  who  like  to  skim  the  cream 
of  ether  and  more  active  people's  experiences,  cannot  do  better  than  provide 
themselves  with  Mr.  Spencer  Percival's  delightful  hook,  "The  Land  of  the 
Dragon."  Sixteen  years'  life  in  China  entitle  him  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
authority  on  the  Flowery  Land  and  its  inhabitants,  and  his  account  of  his  journey 
far  up  the  gorges  of  the  great  Yangtze-Kiang  river,  and  his  explorations  and  ad- 
ventures on  the  various  inland  lakes  and  their  islands,  make  delightful  readmg. 
—The  World. 

BENCH  AND  BAR :  Reminiscences  of  one  of  the 

Last  of  an  Ancient  Race.    By  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson.     1  vol. 

demy  8vo.     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12s. 
"Full  of  amusing  anecdotes,  pleasing  recollections,  and  interesting  comments, 
the  book,  which  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  author,  promises  to  become 
as  popular  as  Serjeant  Ballantine's  famous  volume."— (r?o6e. 

THE  QUEEN  of  NAPLES  and  LORD  NELSON. 

An  Historical  Biography.    By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author 
'Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,'  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth  by 
this  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Naples." — Athenceum. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Come- 
dian.   Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  W.  H.  Marget- 
SON.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.     6s. 
•'  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 

every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures."— <7Zo6e. 

TO  SIAM  AND  MALAYA  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Yacht  '  Sans  Peur.'    By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy.    With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 
"A  great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning  the  old  customs  and  recent 
progress  of  the  far-off  countries  visited  is  contained  in  this  most  enjoyable  of 
•  travel-books,"  and  he  may  consider  himself  a  favoured  mortal  who  can  ensconce 
himself  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  company  with  Mrs.  Caddy's  log  of  the  latest 
voyage  of  the  '  Sans  Peur.' " — Morning  Post. 

SCOTTISH  MOORS  AND  INDIAN  JUNGLES. 

Scenes  of  Sport  in  the  Lews  and  India.  By  Captain  J.  T. 
Ne-wtall,  late  Indian  Staff  Corps.  Author  of  "Eastern  Hunters," 
&c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     With  twelve  full-page  Illustrations.     12s. 

"The  author's  descriptions  are  animated,  and  his  book  will  afford  genuine 
entertainment  to  those  who  have  any  affinity  for  works  of  its  cIass."— Daily  News. 

"  Captain  Newall  writes  as  a  sportsman  should."— -Sco^s  Observer. 

BANDOBAST  AND  KHABAR;  Reminiscences  of 

India.  By  Colonel  Cuthbert  Larking.  With  twelve  Illustrations, 

from  original  Drawings  by  the  Author.     1  vol.  small  4to.    10s.  6d. 

"  The  author's  accounts  of  tiger  hunts  will  be  entertaining  both  to  those  who 

have  met  and  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  king  of  the  Indian  fauna  in  his  own 

domimonB."— Morning  Fast. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  ETON  (KEATE'S  TIME). 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Allix  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Remini- 
scences of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover." 
With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Keate.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 
"  Mr,  Wilkinson's  book  is  thoroughly  fresh  and  entertaining ;  it  is  crammed 
full  of  good  stories,  and  will  be  a  joy  to  all  Etoni&naS'— Graphic. 

LADY  HAMILTON  AND  LORD  NELSON.    An 

Historical  Biography  based  on  Letters  and  other  Documents  in 

the  possession  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill,  Wiltshire. 

By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  real  Lord  Byron," 

&c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  be  thanked  for  the  new  and  favourable  light  which  he  has 
been  able  to  throw  upon  the  public  and  private  conduct  both  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and  of  Nelson."— C^oSe. 

FOUR    MONTHS'    CRUISE    IN    A    SAILING 

YACHT.  By  Lady  Ernestine  Edgcumbe  and  Lady  Mary 
Wood,     With  Illustrations.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

"The  whole  journey  is  recounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  narrative 
agreeable  reading,  and  to  intending  travellers  in  the  same  track  it  contains  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions."— Qt^^ew. 

'•As  a  whole,  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish account  of  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ra,ce."-~Morning  Post. 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES :  With  Notes  on  Ij^dian 

Field  Sports.     By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers.    Wit4i  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.I.     I  vol. 
small  4to.     lOs.  6d. 
"A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman."— Zforse  and  Hound. 
"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman. 
"  Mr.  Moray  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style ;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting."— 7%e  World. 

THROUGH  CYPRUS.    By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery,"  &c.  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     158. 

"  The  cheerful  and  observant  authoress  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  us."'— Daily 
Telegraph. 

"'Through  Cyprus'  maybe  heartily  commended  to  readers  who  are  fond  of 
an  entertaining  and  chatty  narration  of  incidents  of  travel" — Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  With  portrait  of 
the  King.     6s. 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson's  descriptions  of  the  Court  balls,  where  even  the  ladies  took 
precedence  according  to  military  rank,  of  the  characters  he  met  with,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  clergy  of  those  days,  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting."— ^^ecto^or. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books  of  this  season ;  it  abounds  in 
good  and  new  stories  of  King  Ernest,  and  also  of  a  perfect  host  of  celebrities,  both 
English  and  German." — Truth. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882  to  1885, 

AXD  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Rotlb, 

Barrister-at-Law,    2  vols,  demy  8vo,    With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

"Mr.  Eoyle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 

mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  qneation."—Athen(eum. 

RECORDS  OF  SERVICE  AND  CAMPAIGNING 

IN  MANY  LANDS.     By  Surgeox -General  Mcnro,  M.D.,  C.B., 
Author   of  "  Reminiscences  of   Military  Service  with  the  93rd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,"  &c.     2  vols,  crovm  8vo.     21s. 
"  The  story  which  Dr.  Munro  has  to  tell  is  one  which  never  flags  or  ceases  to 
be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.'" — Spectator. 

"  These  Records  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which  informs  them."— G'^ode. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.       By 

Edward  Waltord,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  County  Families,'  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  '  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels." — Daili/  Telegraph 

"Mr.  Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading." — Dailu  Xeics. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

Ashton,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  &c. 

1  vol.  small  4to.     12s. 
"  The  matter  contained  in  this  book  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive.    There 
is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume."'— Globe. 
"  Mr.  Ashton  has  produced  a  volume  of  light  and  pleasant  character."— Po5f. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in  Private   Life  (1787- 

1874:).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 
"Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  s\i.h]ect."— Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     os. 
"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.    They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature. '' — Athenceum, 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negatr^e  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greg.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     12s. 
"  This  work  is  ably  written  ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating."— 5co<5ma72. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   sixteenth   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  Svo.    30s. 
"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of    Scandinavia,  Germany,   Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Poland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  hiatorj."— Morning  Post. 
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A  POOR  GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.   Oliphant, 

Author  of  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  vols, 
"  In  '  A  Poor  Gentleman '  are  to  be  found  the  careful  and  elaborate  character 

studies  to  which  the  author  has  accustomed  her  residers.''— Morning  Post. 

"  'A  Poor  Gentleman '  will  be  found  very  enjoyable  by  those  readers  who  can 

appreciate  fine  art  in  &ction."— Spectator. 

HILARY  ST.  JOHN.    By  Mks.  A.  Price,  Author  of 

'A  Rustic  Maid,'  '  A  Wilful  Young  Woman,'  &c.    2  vols. 
"  This  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  novel.    It  has  about  half-a-dozen  really 
lifelike  and  interesting  characters;  the  story  does  not  drag,  but  moves  along 
briskly  and  pleasantly;  and  the  literary  style  is  at  once  vivacious  and  unim- 
peachable."—.Spectotor. 

WITH    EVERYTHING    AGAINST    HER.      By 

Col.  Cuthbert  Larking,  Author  of  "  Bandobast  and  Khabar."    3  v. 
"The  great  merit  of  Colonel  Larking's  book  is  its  brisk,  cheerful,  rapid  march 
from  beginning  to  end.    There  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  page  in  it.    It  is  light  and 
pleasant  reading." — Scotsman. 

IRIS  DACRE.    By  Alice  Mangold  Diehl,  Author 

of  "  The  Garden  of  Eden,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"In  every  respect,  whether  of  plot  or  of  portraiture,  this  novel  ought  to  prove 
exceedingly  popular,  and  doubtless  yfilV— Graphic. 

DEVERIL'S  DIAMOND.    By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  "  Jacobi's  Wife,"  "  No  Saint,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Deveril's  Diamond '  is  a  story  whose  interest  grows  and  deepens  till  the  last, 
while  its'literary  and  artistic  merits  are  of  a  bright  order. "—Dundee  Advertiser. 

BARCALDINE.    By  Vere  Clavering,  Author  of 

'  A  Modern  Delilah.'     3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  lively  and  well-constructed." — Athenaeum. 

GRAHAM  ASPEN,  PAINTER :    A  Novel.     By 

George  Halse,  Author  of  '  Weejoing  Ferry,'  (fee.    2  vols. 
"The    characters    are  drawn  with  a  light  and  pleasant  humour,    and  the 
author's  style  has  an  easy  gaiety  which  never  suffers  the  narrative  to  become 
tedious.    It  is  fresh  and  engaging  from  first  to  last,  and  deserves  to  succeed."— 
Scotsman. 

A  GAME  OF  CHANCE.    By  Ella  Curtis  (Shirley 

Smith),  Author  of  "  The  Favourite  of  Fortune,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"' A  Game  of  Chance '  is  a  good  novel,  and  one  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
very  popular."— Z/tYerary  World. 

A  SOCIAL  HERETIC.    By  I.  Ashworth  Taylor 

and  U.  Ashworth  Tailor,   Authors   of   "Allegiance,"    "Way- 
farers," &c.     2  vols. 
"  'A  Social  Heretic '  is  written  with  more  force  and  ability  than  any  other  work 
upon  our  Mst:'— Academy. 

SAVED  AS  BY  FIRE.    By  Eleanor  Mary  Marsh. 

^  3  vols. 
"  This  is  not  a  book  to  be  carelessly  skimmed,  but  one  to  be  read  with  thought 
and  care,  for  only  then  can  it  be  fully  appreciated.' —GZos^ow  Herald. 
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GEOKGE  VYVIAN.    By  E.  Katharine  Bates. 

2  vols.     (Just  ready. ^ 

NORMAN  AND  I.    By  Kate  Cousins.   3  vols.    {In 

the  Press.} 

A  HAPPY  WOOING.    By  H.  Cliffe  Halliday. 

2  vols. 

A  HARDY  NORSEMAN.   By  Edna  Lyall,  Author 

of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  All  the  quiet  power  we  praised  in  '  Donovan  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story. 
And  the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
Edna  Lyall's  plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she 
does  describe  scenery  her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace."— 
At/tenceum. 

MY  LORD   OTHELLO.    By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  A  "Wily  Widow,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"The  author  has  constructed  an  elaborately  ingenious  plot,  which  is  slowly 
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